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IMPREGNABLE. 
II. G.—“Come one, come all—this rock shall fly 
From us firm base as soon as J,” 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER ts the 
oldest established Illustrated Paper tn America, 


‘“THE CONFERENCE.” 
“SMALL BY DEGREES AND BEAUTI- 
FULLY LESS.’’ 

[° anything were needed to illustrate this 


refrain—if anything could illustrate it in a 
more absolute manner than another—it was 


an attempt of certain boys and dotards, inno- | 


cents and impracticables, to divert, subvert or in 
some way pervert the independent and sponta- 
neous action of the great Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, which has already received the authority 
of national recognition. These Quixotic crea- 
tures succeeded, under what now appears to 
have been false pretenses and false represent- 
ations, in getting some recognized and worthy 
names to call for a ‘‘Conference ” at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, on the 20th of June, to ‘‘ or- 
ganize the opposition to General Grant.” 
Just as though that opposition had not been 
organized at Cincinnati, and substantially 
consolidated in all the States that have 
spoken, with the impotent exception of Dela- 
ware! The members of the “ Conference” 
met. They were received by two infant states- 
men—hirelings of some Free-trade organiza- 
tion, to which French, German and English 
importers contribute freely in the philanthropic 
hope of promoting the knowledge of political 
and financial economy in America! They 
were also met by several—not many—vene- 
rable gentlemen who died some centuries ago, 
but whose friends neglected to put pennies 
on their eyelids when they were defunct, and 
who have since been wandering around the 
world in utter ignorance of their own demise. 
** De mortuis nil nisi bonum!” They are pleas- 
ant ghosts, after all, and we have a respect for 
their moonbeai: hair ! 

But between i. :ntile friskiness and solemn 
old age there is a « ‘tain range of manhood— 
including a mastery of the multiplication-table 
(and little else) by Wells, and a mastery of, 
heaven knows what, by Atkinson. The pro- 
moters of the ‘‘ Conference” did not intend 
it, but they really got together some—a ma- 


jority of — rational, practical men, who soon saw | 


what a sham the whole affair was, on the part 
of its originators, and that instead of a pur- 
pose to consolidate the opposition to Grant, 
its real object was to undermine and defeat 
Greeley—to blow him up with the, as yet only, 
gas-charged petard of ‘‘ Free Trade”! Just as 
though in the grand struggle for individual, 
State and national liberty, reconciliation and 
reform, that the nation was going to piddle 
about the question whether bi-sulphate of soda 
or cundurango should be admitted at a duty 
of a quarter of a cent a pound less than now! 

Free Trade and Protection are relegated to 


the people. They are questions like those of | 


household economics, and to be settled as 
these are from time to time, according to cir- 
cumstances and conditions, and from con- 
siderations of expediency. And the sooner 
those mentally attenuated people, who have 
made and are making so much annoyance in 
the Liberal Reform Party, and who fail to see 
anything but the mote when the eagle is before 
them, and who would subordinate all public 
policy to that undefined thing called ‘Free 
Trade ”—we say the sooner these troublesome 
creatures betake themselves to the camp of 
that distinguished champion of their ideas, 
General Grant, the better. Going into one 
convention under every obligation of good 
faith that can bind honorable men, they not 
only oppose but seek to subvert its decisions. 
Resorting next to secret conclave, they are 
thwarted by the honorable men who refuse to 
be parties to a base conspiracy. And now 
they are going at it again, conspiring against 
their own conspiracy. 

Good-by, ambitious youths! But certainly 
take a trip to Jericho ! 








A FRENCH TENOR’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA. 
T"= famous French tenor who created 


such a furore last Winter among our fair 
ladies that attended the Academy of 
Music, and who excited the envy of Nilsson, 
is figuring in a new réle in the French news- 
papers. Not satisfied with the triumphs of his 
voice, he has turned critic and author in a 
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small way, and has favored his compatriots 
with his impressions of America and the 
Americans, in a series of letters addressed to 
the Figaro, which thus introduces them : 
‘“Capoul, who has returned from America laden 
down with gold and laurels, has given us his impres- 
| sions of his voyage in Yankeeland, and drawn a very 
curious picture of their musical taste, and the manner 





- | in which they conduct themselves at the opera, We 


| have carefully taken notes of the conversation of our 

| tenor from Toulouse, who has returned to us—without 

| the loss of a hair of his beard, ladies! Our readers 

| will be equally pleased with ourselves to be initiated 
into the customs of the other side of the ocean, so dif- 
ferent from our own.” 


After stating the name of the manager, and 


| of the companions who accompanied the tenor 
on his voyage, the account continues : 

“ Artists—and especially foreign ones—are treated 
| like spoiled children in America. They have all ex- 
| penses paid ; they travel like princes, are lodged in 
| the best apartments at the first hotels, with a carriage 


pay, and performing only ten or twelve times each 
month.” 


M. Capoul has evidently made a general rule 
out of an exceptional case, and taken his own 


| as the universal experience, which we imagine 


| the great majority of his less fortunate rivals 
| would not confirm. 

But either he, or his editors speaking for 
| him, utters a hard truth, and makes a hit at a 
| national foible out of which the cunning 


| managers have coined money during the past | 


season. He says: 


in the best boxes in costly toilets, and their pride ts 


exorbitant price for their places. Our French people 
take pride in just the opposite, and are proud of get- 
ting their pleasure at the lowest possible price, and 
those who can get a free ticket are prouder still. 
Hence, knowing managers like Strakosch base their 
system on this foolish vanity, and profit by it. This 
they do by establishing different agencies throighout 
the city to buy up and enhance the price of the tickets 
on particular occasions, sending their applicant from 
one to another in search of his ticket, and making 
| him pay finally two or three hundred francs for his 
seat. This enchants the American! They also adopt 
the system of selling tickets by auction, at which 
rivalry enhances the price, until a box sells for two 
hundred dollars.” 


Our late visitor is as prodigal of our notes as 
he was of his own while here; but like all 


| artists, the tendency in him to exaggeration is 





their greenbacks, except on very rare occa- 
sion, when they do bleed rather freely. But, 
taken as a general rule, the managers could 


presents. 

After stating the profits of the performances 
to be immense, and dealing as liberally with 
figures of arithmetic as with figures of speech, 
our French critic adds : 





“The success of the artists is in proportion to the 
| price paid for the entertainment. The Americans 
love to take out the value of their money in enthu- 
siasm, and express their delight by frantic cries— 
while thousands of bouquets are thrown to the sing- 
| ers by the prettiest ladies, who glory in manifesting 
| publicly their artistic taste.” 
Or, rather, as the editor sarcastically sug- 
gests, their admiration for M. Capoul. 
| In all this our readers will recognize some 
| Spice of truth; but, like all Frenchmen, M. 
| Capoul will talk of things of which he knows 
| nothing, and makes this curious blunder : 
| “The same is the case in the smallest towns. Jn 
| the West, where the negro race is in the majority, 
the success is similar, only it is more incoherent, and 
breaks out at the wrong place.”’ 


He concludes his criticism by a statement— 
which may partly account for the decidedly 
bilious symptoms manifested by the tenor— 
to the effect that, although he had a smooth 
passage home, he was sea-sick all the time. 

Our fair readers, who were so fond of this 
faithless Frenchman while here, may indulge 
in the hope, that when the effects of his sea- 
sickness have passed away, and he dictates 
more letters to the Figaro, he may make 
a more grateful return for their admiration 
and their bouquets than he has done in those 
first impressions. 

If he intends returning next Winter to gather 
more gold and laurels, this publication is in- 
discreet, unless he relies on our ignorance of 
the language in which he writes—a calculation 
‘conspicuously inexact,” as he may find to 
his cost, for our people love praise, not 
criticism. 








FRENCH INFLUENCE ORGAN- 
IZING IN AMERICA. 
UR fellow-citizens of French descent or 
) origin in the United States, seeing the 
power and influence exercised by the 
German and Irish voters through organization, 
are attempting the same thing in their own 
behalf. 
During the Cincinnati Convention, which 





| over our national politics, this French organi- 
zation had its birth. Four French delegates 
| conceived the idea of calling a meeting of all 
| the delegates from different localities speaking 
their language, and in response representatives 
| from twenty-seven States answered the call, 


at the door from morning to night. receiving fabulous | 


“The Americans are very enthusiastic about the | 
opera. It is their darling vanity to show themselves | 


at its height when they can boast of having paid an | 


| rather strong, for our people are not quite such | 
| fools as he represents them, nor so lavish of | 


not play their game quite so grandly as he re- | 


| seems destined to exert an immense influence | 
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and took council together as to the best means 
of consolidating and organizing the influence 
of the French-speaking population of the 
United States. 

Owing to the fact that the members of this 
assemblage were also busy in attending the 
two other political conventions simultaneously 
held at Cincinnati, they had no time to do 
more than lay the foundations of the new or- 
ganization, which they did a la Americaine, by 
passing a series of resolutions, with request 
that all the French journals in the United 

| States should publish them. 

These resolutions, which are five in number, 

address themselves to the fact that, as all other 
nationalities in the United States combine and 
co-operate, and have organizations, they deem 
this moment of great Reform movements the 
proper one for French-speaking citizens to do 
likewise. 
The resolutions also ratified and indorsed 
|the programme of principles adopted at Cin- 
cinnati, as destined to advance and protect the 
interests of all American citizens, native or 
adopted. 

They also resolved that, in order to restore 
| fraternal feeling and remove hatred between 

North and South, they would support for the 
| Presidency the candidate of the Liberal Con- 
vention, who, Northern by birth, was in favor 
| of general Amnesty and equal rights, and op- 


Administration ; and they would equally sup- 
port for the Vice-Presidency the Southern man 
who represents the same principles and senti- 
ments. 

It was further resolved that the Louisiana 
delegation should constitute the Central Na- 
tional Committee to organize the French vote 
in all the States, so as to act unitedly in the 
coming Presidential contest. 

We chronicle this movement as not without 
significance, in showing how deep a hold on 
the hearts of our entire population the great 
Reform movement has taken. 

The flag of France in this country has ever 
| been on the side of true liberty. 








THE ANTI-GRANT OUTLOOK. 


| HE Democracy of the several States are 

gracefully wheeling into the great national 
coalition with the Liberal Republicans, 
| whose purpose was announced at Cincinnati. 
|The last ten days has determined much to- 
ward settling the future of this republic. 

In Louisiana the Democrats send sixteen 
| delegates to the Baltimore Convention, twelve 
of whom are for Greeley and Brown. 

In West Virginia the Democrats send ten 
delegates to Baltimore, nine of whom are for 
Greeley and Brown. In the same State the 
Liberal Republicans combined in nominating 
a joint electoral ticket. 

Kansas, in Democratic Convention, indorsed 
the Cincinnati Platform, and sent delegates to 
Baltimore instructed to vote for Greeley and 
Brown. 

Delaware Democrats, in State Convention, 
denounced Grant, and instructed their dele- 
gates to Baltimore to vote for a straight 
Democratic ticket. 

Iowa Democracy heartily indorsed the Cin- 
cinnati Platform and Mr. Greeley’s Letter of 
Acceptance, and instructed their delegates to 
Baltimore to vote as a unit on all questions. 
The Democrats of that State have also agreed 
to unite with the Liberal Republicans in State 
matters. 

South Carolina has held her Democratic 
Convention, declared in favor of the Cincinnati 
Platform, and against separate Democratic 
nominations at Baltimore. 


nounced in favor of the Liberal Republican 
Platform, and have elected delegates to Balti- 
more, instructed to vote against a straight 
Democratic nomination. 

Vermont Democrats have pursued the same 
course adopted by their Missouri brethren. 
| In Indiana, notwithstanding the recent at- 
tempts to Bourbonize the Democracy of that 
State, they have held their convention, ac- 
cepted the Cincinnati Platform, and the prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr. Greeley in his great 
Letter of Acceptance, and passed resolutions 
against making separate nominations at Balti- 
more. The same convention nominated ex- 
Senator Hendricks for Governor, who accepted 
the position in a speech indorsing the Liberal 
movement. Mr. Hendricks will be supported 
for Governor by the Liberal Republicans. 

In Wisconsin the Democracy indorsed the 
platform and candidates of the Cincinnati 
Convention, and instructed their delegates to 
Baltimore so to act. 

Connecticut Democrats have already declared 
for the Liberal movement, and the State is 
conceded to Greeley and Brown, if the latter 
ticket is nominated at Baltimore, about which, 
says the New York Evening Express (Demo- 
cratic), ‘‘ there is no earthly doubt.” 

New Hampshire, the birthplace of Horace 
Greeley, is certain to follow the standard of 
her philosopher and journalist. 

Maine has just held her Democratic State 
Convention in Bangor, and its resolutions are 








posed to the military dictation of the present | 


The Missouri Democratic Convention pro- | 


outspoken and unanimous for & national coali- 
tion with the Liberal Republicans. 

Texas Democracy convened last week ; their 
resolutions indorse the Cincinnati Platform, 
and their delegates, although not directly in- 
structed, are known to be for Greeley and 
Brown. 

Rhode Island Democracy is counted ‘‘ Lib- 
eral.” 

Massachusetts Democracy will march solid 
into line with the Liberal Republicans. Hon. 
F. W. Bird, the confidential friend and political 
supporter of Charles Sumner, and President 
of the ‘Bird Club,” an influential Republican 
organization in Boston, has started a paper in 
that city, entitled the Reformer. It will be 
the organ of Mr. Sumner, and sustain Greeley 
and Brown. Mr. Sumner will have a great re- 
ception when he next enters the State. Then 

| the Republicans will break ranks, Mr. Henry 
Wilson to the contrary notwithstanding. 

In Pennsylvania the Democrats and Liberal 
Republicans are marching in solid column for 
Greeley and Brown on the national ticket, and 
Buckalew for Governor. The State is sure 
against Grant by at least fifty thousand ma- 
jority. 

The position of New York is too well known 
to need comment. Its seventy votes will be 
cast at Baltimore as a unit for Greeley and 
| Brown. 

The Minnesota Democracy has declared 
itself in unmistakable terms for the Cincinnati 
nominees, as well as the platform. 

In Fentucky, Alabama, Maryland, Arkansas 
|and California the Democratic State Conven- 

tions have indorsed the Cincinnati Platform ; 
and although their delegates are not instructed 
directly to vote for Greeley and Brown, it is 
well known that they will vote solidly for the 
| Liberal Republican candidates. 

It may be regarded as a certainty (if any- 
thing in the future of politics can be certain) 
that Greeley will enter the Baltimore Conven- 
| tion with at least a two-thirds vote on the first 
ballot. The only State where the Democrats 
has thus far, in State Convention, pronounced 
for a straight Democratic nomination, is Del- 
aware. 

Thus progresses the great political revolution 
of 1872. 








A NEW “STRIKE” IN EMBRYO. 


fT\HIS is the era of ‘‘strikes” among the 
[' operative classes ; and the considerate 

“ bosses ” who profit by their labor seem 
generally willing to ‘‘go shares” with them. 
A correspondent, whom we infer to be @ smart 
young lawyer, contends that it is high time 
that such classes as may not have the honor 
| to belong to the trading, or * high ” monopo- 
lizing professional community, should strike 
for their rights. 

He does not use the word, he says, in its 

general application; for, if many struggling 
lawyers were to strike for higher wages, they 
| would starve before they had improved their 
| prospects. ‘Talk of the march of intellect! 
it hasn’t the ghost of a chance where money 
is to be toiled for!” A young clergyman, for 
example, of established repute for good influ- 
ence and real but unassumptive piety, at a 
salary which scarcely suffices to keep body 
| and soul together, is anxious to raise a little 
| money for family needs. Virtue and piety are 
| commended loudly, as they ought to be ; but 
how is it in the money market? Money- 
lenders, who listen to his solemn teachings 
every Sunday, take without hesitation the rev- 
erend gentleman’s promises for the eternal 
future, and consider his indorsed piety sufti- 
cient collateral security, yet would not trust his 
word for sixty days for a paltry hundred dol- 
lars. For the D.D. after his name is read, De- 
| faleation or Delay. There is no commandment 
| which says, “ ‘Thou shalt discount a poor min- 
| ister’s note,” while the refusal to ‘‘do” the 
paper is a ‘‘safe transaction.” 

The banks of the present day have no re- 
gard for worthy professional men, such as 
struggling young lawyers and clergymen. A 
doctor, perhaps, who chances to have a rich 
patient in a board of directors, may suc- 
ceed, through apprehension; but the applica- 
tion by a lawyer for a little ‘‘ accommodation ” 
is regarded as simply impertinent. 

‘‘Great traders and brokers have too long 
monopolized the business of borrowing all the 
money, failing for hundreds of thousands, and 
paying nobody ; and it is time that professional 
men should do the same.” <A merchant or 
broker may fail, and remove into a larger house 
on the strength of it ; but if a lawyer fails, he 
must run for his life, and if he hides in a cow- 
shed, it is pulled down over his head. A 
clergyman may pick up a little here and there 
from some good Christian, who feels disposed 
to make an investment for the benefit of his 
soul hereafter ; but a merchant or trader may 
speculate to any extent—buy stock ‘on time ” 
to the amount of hundreds of thousands. 
The lawyer or the minister must have con- 
stantly before his mind’s eye the one practical 
idea of HARD cass. There are no fluctuations 
in the bread-market, which enalle him to buy 
‘‘on time,” eat the bread, and ‘pay the 
difference.” 
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The mercantile speculator or stock-broker 
foes home to his dinner with peace of mind ; 
eats 1t comfortably ; is disturbed by no one ; 


takes his glass of wine, and thinks how 


pleasant it is to live upon the interest of his 
debits, or, if he happens to get a little diguised 
with wine, which is very seldom, resolves to 
pay them—some time or other. The strug- 
gling lawyer hurries home, and if, for a rarity, 
he has a good dinner, in the gratification of 
the moment he devours it hastily, becomes 
sick, has an attack of dyspepsia, calls in a 
doctor, who by forcible entry turns the disease 
out of his stomach, and puts an apothecary 
sh /p 1n its place. 

Chere is a powerful counter-picture to this, 
which shows that the speculating merchant 
or broker, with all his acquisitions and grand 
display, is far from being a man to be envied. 
It is worthy of being briefly epitomized for 
the benefic of all tempted “fast” operators 
among our ambitious and reckless young men. 
°° itis engendered.” 


Tuk old Democracy, like the old ultra-Repub- 
Jicun Radicalism, amounts to nothing in itself. 
We say it gently; but if the old Bourbon fogies 
and moss-covered turtles were this day to call 


the roll, they would find themselves as badly | 


fooled in the matter of their followers as Louis 
Napoleon was when he started to march for 
beviin. Ever since the Chicago and New York 
blunders of 1864 and 1868, old Democratic 
Bourbonism has been disintegrating. It is 
weaker to-day than ever before. The young 
men of the Democracy are advanced a hundred 


years ahead of these old muffs, whose defunct 


issues have no magnetism for youth and pro- 
gress, and high blood and young energy. 
These young advanced Americans are Reform- 
ers ; they are for the Future of United America. 
The strength of the Democratic Party is only 
in its name and its better traditions, in its local | 
organizations, and in the marked ability of | 
many of its leaders. These are powerful ad- 
juncts with this Reform Revolution. Their 
organized aid will create a national furore. 
But as against it, the fame of that old party, 
and all the brains of its leaders, will avail 
nothing. 


To put forth Charles Francis Adams, or any 
other man, in the hope to make confusion, even 
if successful, would only serve two purposes 
for the Democracy, viz.: (1) To defeat nine 
out of ten of their local organizations, upset- 
ting their Gubernaterial, Senatorial and Con- 
gressional hopes for the present, and (2) to 
kill off their party in the future so effectually, 
that ‘**dead as tbe Bourbon Democracy” will 
pass into a living proverb. The only live thing 
now is the Liberal Reform Revolution, the 
People’s Party. He who stands in its way 
simply puts the knife to his own throat, 





LETTERS FROM JUNIUS. 
No. XIII. 
THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION— 
BOURBONISM, ETC. 

HE Baltimore Convention will soon assem- 
ble, and unless we hear of some more subdivi- 
sions of opinion—of some more individual 

anatomies to be bloated into conventions—that con- 
vocation will clear the decks, and then we shall be 
ready for the November fight. There are two Presi- 
dential candidates before Baltimore for indorsement. 
The People have but one candidate there—Horace 
Greeley. Nine-tenths of the Democratic newspapers 
have declared for him. The spirit of the Democratic 
masses, aS shown in the conventions held by New 
York, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Iowa, 
South Carolina, Kansas and Florida (which States 
cast 253 votes) is with him, and the evidence thickens 
daily to demonstrate that it will be the same with 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, Ohio and Alabama, from whose 
State action we shal! hear presently. Such are they 
who cesire to put Greeley and Brown before the 
Baltimore Convention for indorsement. The other 
candidate before that Convention for its support is 
Ulysses S. Grant. Those who place him there have 
only themselves for constituents. They are not re- 
presentative men by any means. They are all com- 
prised in the New York World, Daniel Voorhees, two 
or three old gabblers (and gobblers as well) from 
Delaware, perhaps a very long-spurred stray rooster 
or so from New Jersey, a half-dozen cosmopolitan 
lunatics, without any special locus, who are out of 
the madhouse for a holiday, and some veteran rams 
from Georgia. It is hoped and believed that all 
the rest are sane and level-headed men. The 
Grant part of this machine insist on what is pro- 
verbially called “a straight Democratic ticket.” 
They gleefully imagine that the McClellan platform 
of 1864 is now under their rejoicing legs. Already 
they fancy themselves shouting and capering again 
over the issues of 1868. They believe all the en 
thusiasm excited by the Cincinnati Convention 
comes out of the ghosts of the mei who were 
slaughtered in the aforesaid years, to wit, 1864 and 
1868—victims through whose mortal bodies these im- 
mortal old gobb'ers thrust the very steel and bullets 
which shutiled off their mortal coil. These Resurrec- 
tionists are bent on fighting for a “name,” which 
does not “smell as sweet’ as “ any other name,” for 
the reason that they have made it inodorous—a 
name that will exhale a musty fragrance as long as | 
they defile it—a name which they have hitherto 

made unpopular and odious; and which this day | 
they would like to experiment with once more, seeing | 
that so often it has proved to be a spell to conjure up | 
defea for itself and disaster for the whole nation ! In | 
other words, they prefer to die under the name of 

Bourbon Democrats, rather than to live under Liberal 

Republican Reform, and witness all of our common 
cherished objects alive and progressing in March 





| When once more knocked down and routed, and sent 





next, when we shall enter on a new era under Mr. 
Greeley. 

These Old Hunkers are jolly madcaps, They are 
like tenpins—they love to be *‘ set up,” that they may 
be knocked down. Jolly old tenpins! So much a 
habit has the game become to them, that now they 
set (themselves up, without extraneous aid! They are 
itching to be bowled at. They 1 ng for the day when 
Morton shall knock ’em down with his “Secession ” 
ball; and when Conkling shall “ make a ten-strike of 
them” with his *“*Copperhcad” ball. This is the 
game at which King Grant laughs! When once it is 
fairly set up, we can fancy him shaking his sides with 
such mirth that his bull-pups yelp with contagious 
glee, that his jenny brays out vigorously, and his 
chargers neigh the broadest sort of grins. The Grant 
Ring surrounding the Piny r complete this part of 

| the picture. They shout: “Up go the old tenpins! 
Now, boys, for the old sport! What a devil of an 
escape we have had, to be sure, from Greeley and the 
Liberals! Never was there such a jolly set of old 
muffs as these Bourbon antiques! Comeon, fellows! 
Let’s pelt away at ’em once more!’ This subject is 
80 profitable, that I shall regard it from several points 
of view. 

These old Bourbons keep th*ir own batteries—pri- 

| vate batteries. Like Mrs, Too Jes, they think it is a 
good thing to keep their private batteries in their 
|; own house. They do their own loading, their own 
| priming, their own mounting, their own discharging, 
whereby they kill their friends, preserve their ene- 
mnies, and get ‘“‘kicked over” themselves. They are 
second Uncle Tobys, with counterscarps, ravelins and 
moats in their private gardens. They have Long 
Toms, swivels, carronades, all peculiarly their own. 
And in their midst is a lively brass mine, that does 
for all their casting! They forge their own guns, cast 
their own bullets, and shoot their own manufacture 
of sulphur and saltpetre. On every election-day they 
come out for this sport, and parade this artillery. 


to the hospitals, they issue missives in fulgurant style 
—missives of fuss and fire—and take their old pills 
and potions with punctuality and perseverance. They 
talk of “ fire,’’ ‘‘ blood,” “fiery baptism,” and “ rivers 
of blood,” till election-day rolls round once more. 
Then they burnish up again, and roar and bellow, 
only to wade once more into the dismalest kind of 
slaughter. If the “party” is not sick of them by 
this time—not to speak it profanely—then the party 
ought to be ! 

These Bourbons admit that Grant’s Ring of high. 
toned thieves, larcenous cavaliers and “‘ cut purses ol! 
degree’ intend to pick their pockets as fast as they 








replete, so they propose to open a back door for their 
burglarious entrance once more into the Treasury 


They say this gang of Carpet-baggers and Martial- 
law tyrants ought to be fed only on such poison as 
nourished the Pontiac monarch, yet they propose to 
ask them to dinner, and feed them on U. 8S. mutton 
and champagne. Seeing bright day all about them, 
they want to get back into darkness once more, 
Having been helped out of a pit by the Cincinnati 
Convention, they want to pitch headforemost down a 
precipice steeper than that immortalized by Sam 
Patch. Having mathematically proved the fact— 
clear as any demonstration in Euclid—that their way 
leads to perdition, their conclusion is that such way, 
therefore, is the only route to s:lvation. They tell 
us that the old classic is misunderstood, when he 
says it is a wise thing to bejtanght by one’s enemy. 
This maxim the Bourbons mterpret thus: ‘Do ex- 
actly what your enemy wants you todo. Don’t you 
see that Grant & Co. want us to nominate a straight 
Bourbon ticket? They are our enemies. Why hesi 
tate, then, to take their advice ?”’ 

Does the South groan under the oppressions of 
military rule, of suspended habeas corpus, of drum- 
head court-martlals, yawning bastiles, of Carpet-bag 
plunderers, of incessant strife stirred up by incendi 
ary satraps between the whites and the dependent 
blacks? are her little remains of wealth pillaged? are 
the fountains of her prosperity poisoned ? is immigra- 
tion scared away from her by the slanders of the sec- 
tional! hell-hounds who proclaim that life and limb 
are not safe for the Northerner on her soil? are her 
bonds stolen by Carpet-bag governors? is her debt 
bloated by the military locusts that infest her like the 
plague? is she striving for Union, anxious to stand 
up on the Amended Constitution? and is she con- 
stantly knocked down from such stand by the slanders 
of those whose bread depends on sectional hate ?—the 
remedy for these intolerable oppressions, in a Bour- 
bon sense, is to do exactly in July, 1872, what was 
done in 1564 and 1868—viz., fume, fuss, blow, orate, 
spit fire and brimstone, and then ‘“ march ’’—but be 
sure that you go in the very line of battle planned for 
you by the adversary who is the author of all the evils 
you bewail. 

Secing the nation at length aroused ; seeing Liberal 
Republicanism advanced by such leaders as Greeley 
and Sumner}; seeing the North combining to extend 
the hand of friendship over a gulf of blood, these 
Bourbons cry out: *‘Ah! it is We who are coming. 
Now, gentlemen, make way again for the sheeted 
relics of 1864 and 1868! Do you not see the tall syca- 
more, Voorhees, converted into a weeping willow? 
The Weeping Willow be our symbol. Why not? Who 
can bend longer and more gracefully than we over 
graves? With Grant and his taxes, and us and our 
tombstones, victory is as sure as—Death and the 
Taxes. 

Do they witness the leaders in the North once more 
in a fair way to convince their people that the time 
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} Wrap yourselves in their mantles, steal their platform, 
pillage their camp, and then—in the name of Chicago 
of 1864, and of the Seymour Convention of 1868—go 
forth and appeal to the countless tenants of another 
world for this our Bourbon strategy for 1872.” It will 
| bear repetition, and so I repeat—not to speak it pro- 
| fanely—that, if the Party is not (unanimously) tired 
of these Bourbons, then the Party ought to be ! 

“Bourbonism, by-the-way, has a near relative—it 
must be a brother-in-law at least—of whom it seems 
fit to speak at this time: a Dainty Creature, who criti 
cises political tornadoes in an arbor of roses, in which 
are Parian marble statues of ideal statesmen! His 
neat wings flutter and buzz like those of the hum- 
ming-bird. But he fancies that they beat the air 
with the strong, steady stroke of the eagle; and he 
even imagines that his little hum penetrates the land 
like the shriek of a locomotive. No man—or woman 
either—can outdo this pretty idealist in the matter of 
dialectic writing. He is famous for letters, cards, 
“ Addresses to the Public” full of sound, but signify- 
ing nothing. He is the very bon-bon of politics—its 
coquette and its flirt—and his field of popularity and 
influence is with the old *‘ codgers’’ who never vote— 
unless it be for somebody so high up in the air that 
the popular ballot never reaches him. This estheti 
cal gentleman is a favorite also in the club-rooms, in 
opera-boxes, and in libraries that are made up of 
encyclopeiias and metaphysics. His candidate 
must not be of this world “for human nature’s daily 
use.’?> He must be without speck or flaw, like a peach 
for “‘company” dessert, and so fine that a picture of 
him in a nude state would give no offense to a blush 
ing virgin, This exquisite class prefer the stately ele- 
ganceof a despotism even (though they talk and write, 
as they think, like publicists about ‘‘ Democracy,” to 
the rude tramp of such “ plebeians”’ as are typed by 
Lincoln and Greeley. Their “statesman” must be 
always on stilts ; his beaver must glisten like ‘Chal- 
lenge Blacking”’ in a high state of polish. And his 
whole dress, carriage and “ deportment’ must cor- 
respond with his beaming headdress. His face must 
‘“‘mantle and cream” with gravity. His voice must 
win and awe, and every ben of his legs and back 
must speak ‘statesmanship,” as they callit. These 
nice folks are Only mischievous nuisances, after all. 
They flare up; the people take a good look at them. 
But when the storm thickens, and the political fight 
is ‘‘heady,” they make their bow—they disappear, 
and are, for the time, forgotten. Of course, like their 
relatives, the Bourbons, these gentlemen are for ever 
above any practical result, They idealize themselves 
into what they fancy to be its spirit ; but, then, how 
can they be expected to get down to the coarse work 
of such Conventions as Cincinnati, if they will blun- 
der so as to nominate live men, with robust health, 
and plodding, earnest, loud ways, «nd sound, level 
heads—men who have given and taken bard knocks, 
like Horace Greeley? It will not do for such “ un- 
maunerly, unhandsome” things as our Woodchop- 
per to come ‘betwixt the wind and their nobility.” 

JUNIUS. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Scenes from the Derby Day. 


The amazing concourse of people on Epsom Downs 
on the Derby Day, as in many preceding years, was 
accompanied by the familiar incidents of London 
holiday-making on the largest scale, with the usual 
freaks of popular mirth along the road, and the [re- 


Among the thousands'who mae their way through 
Clapham, Tooting, and Merton, from the earliest hour 
of morning, or soon after midnight, till past midday, 
traveling in every description of carriage, on horse- 
back, on assback, and on foot, were samples of 
nearly all ranks and classes. They did not all go for 
pastime or pleasure ; not a few of them went to gain 
an honest or dishonest penny from the rest. It is to 
be hoped that the pickpockets, thimble-riggers, ring- 
changers and card-sharp°rs were not too successful ; 
but there is no reason to grudge the fairly-earned re- 
ward of those who contributed in any way to the 
amusement or convenience of the visitors, The 
sellers of everything which can be offered in an ¢at 
able or drinkable form on the top of a bare chalk hill 
sixteen miles from London were sure to find a good 
market ; and there was plenty of employment for 
shoeblacks, clothesbrushers, and others willing to 
render little services of personal comfort to the dusty 
wayfarers upon their arrival at the racecourse. 
Acrobats, jugglers, and musicians of vocal or instru- 
mental talent, with the furnishers of cock-shies, Aunt 
Sallys, and suchlike apparatus of c:sual sport. were 
as numerous as upon any former occasion. Some of 
these well-known figures, with the exciting rush to 


that commonly take the humor of the crowd on the 
Derby Day, are shown in our illustration. 


Steamship “ Baltimore’ Aground at 
Hastings. 


The iron steamship Baltimore, of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd’s line, trading between Bremen and 
America, was run against by a Spanish steamer, the 
Lorenzo Semprun, in the Channel, nearly opposite 
Hastings, about nine miles from shore, a little after 
midnight, a few weeks ago. The officer in command 
of the Baltimore, Mr. Deetjen, finding that the col- 
lision had made a large hole in the starboard bow of 
the ship, turned her head toward the shore, guided 





has come to believe the South honest and loyal; that 
she means union, and a guarantee of all that she has 
accepted under Reconstruction—do the Bourbons see 
this? Oh, yes, they see it. And now, therefore, is the 
time to put out some form of action that shall alarm 
the timid, excite the prejudiced, divide the compact, 
weaken the strong, disorganize the organized, chill 
the enthusiastic, deject the hopeful, give the lie to our 
friends and the truth to our foes, give speed to the 
sectional and hamstring the patriotic! They say, We 
have a sure thing in the Cincinnati ticket. Just the 
platform we want. Come, now, let us make its suc- 
cess doubtful ! 

Do they see their friends in the North—like Greeley 
—risking their all of political life on the chances of 
Conservatism, on the hazard of a battle with the best 
organized party machine known to our history ; one 
from whose gripe only yesterday the sword was 
wrenched by the persevering efforts of a band of 
patriots? Do they see the whole American name dis 
graced by coarse tyranny which degrades our diplo- 
macy, burlesques the word ‘“ statesmanship * in every 
sense, and which, at home and abroad, has reduced 
us to contempt—a rule illustrated by a soldier who 
unites the social life of Tony Lumpkin with the stolid 
authority of an unlettered despot? Do they see him 
surrounded and egged on by men much worse than | 
himself? Of course they do. And these Bourbons 
say, ‘‘ Now is the chance, boys! Desert Greeley and 
the Northern leaders who centred at Cincinnati. 





by the lamplights on the Marine Parade at Hastings. 


At the same time he fired signal-rockets, which were | 


seen by the coastguard. The ship took in water 
fast, and gradually sank by the head, so that she 
could not have been kept afloat ten minutes longer 
had she not been run aground within a third of a 
mile of the Marine Parade. Her position there is 
shown in the engraving. There were 130 passengers 
on board, and a crew of 80 seamen. They were 
safely landed in the boats, with the aid of the coast- 
guard men. 


The Great Laxey Water-Wheel, Isle of 
Man. 

The view on entering the Laxey Valley is very bean- 
tiful, the white cottages dotting the steep sides of the 
gien, the giant water-whee! in the distance, and away 
up the valley Snaefell and his companion mountains. 
The mines at Laxey, which have now been worked | 
for some centuries, are noted for their richness in 
copper, lead and silver ores. The deepest workings 
extend 1,380 feet below the surface, and are drained 
chiefly by the powerful pumps worked by the great 
Laxey wheel, one of the largest water-wheels in the 
world, The wheel, which is called the “Lady Isa- 
bella,’’ after the wife of a former governor of the 
island, was started September 27th, 1854. It was 
erected by Mr. Casement, a Manx engineer. It is 
about 200-horse power, and can pump 25° gallons of 
water a minute from a depth of 400 yards. Its di- | 





quent mishaps of a less orderly journey back to town. | 


learn the event of the great race, and the accidents | 



























































































































ameter is 72 feet 6 inches ; circumference, 217 feet 6 
inches. The water for driving it is brought froma 
reservoir on a neighboring hill. The wheel and its 
fittings are supported on an elegant structure of iron 
and masonry, formed in open galleries. It can be 
stopped at pleasure by means of a hydrant. 


Tourists at the Foot of the Central Cone 
of Vesuvius. 

The recent eruption of Vesuvius, as seen from a 
safe distance, and the ordinary aspects of the moun- 
tain, as frequently visited by tourists, have been 
shown in our illustrations of the last few weeks. We 
now give a representation of a party of tourists at the 
foot of the central cone. They are compelled here to 
leave their mules and litters, and to climb the steep 
bank of loose ashes, up to the lip of the crater, with 
no better help than a rope to pull them or a stick to 
hold by. The task is one that severely tries the 
patience and endurance of those unaccustomed to 
hard exercise ; but the sight of the crater is worth 
this labor. The crater is an oval pit, half a mile in 
diameter, and 300 or 400 feet in depth; its bottom, 
perfectly flat, is of black rock or hardened lava, in- 
tersected with a multitude of open cracks, from @ 
foot to a yard wide, in which is the red-hot molten 
lava; but on some parts of the surface and the sides 
of the crater are patches of yellow, orange and ver 
milion, from the sulphur deposits, and pieces of rock 
burnt to a dull red. At the opposite end of this huge 
basin is a smaller hole, which is the true crater of the 
volcano. 

The Hurricane at Zanzibar. 

A terrific hurricane or cyclone burst over Zanzibar 
on April 15th, destroying a hundred and fifty vessels 
in the harbor, some houses in the town, and a large 
extent of the sugar and clove plantations, and cocoa- 
nut ‘groves, with two hundred of the native people 
killed. The storm began at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, from the west-soutliwest, but showed its utmost 
violence at noon, then blowing from the south 
There was a dead calm at half-past one, but at half- 
past two began a furious gale from the north, back- 
ing toward the west ; in the evening it subsided toa 
moderate breeze. The Sultan of Zanzibar lost halfa 
dozen ships, amongst which was the Sea King, 
formerly the Shenandoah, one of the steamers built 
in England for the Confederate Southern States of 
America, whose depredations are included with those 
of the Alabama in the claims now pending their set- 
tlement by treaty. The Shah Alum, a sailing frigate, 
and the Jskandra Shah, a corvette, the Suleiman 
Shah, and the ‘steamers Star and Sultan, were also 
lost. The Abydos, which had brought Lieutenants 
Dawson and Henn from England, was saved by 
steaming with full power against the storm, to case 
the strain on heranchors. Lieutenant Henn’s sketch, 
which we have engraved, shows the scene of havoc 
after the storm. 





MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 


ey her first appearance on the second day of 
iii the Boston Festival, and, although the con- 
dition of the size of the building interfered with the 
capability of thoroughly hearing her performance on 
the piano, except to those immediately in the vicinity 
of the instrument, made upon these a decided im- 
pression, as the finest and most brilliant female 
piani:t they had ever heard. But it iswrong to speak 
of her as a female artist. She is undoubtedly a great 
pianist, and takes rank with the three or four grandest 
male masters of the instrument. If, as we last 
season heard, she intends making a concert tour 
| through the United States during the Fall of this 
year and the succeeding Spring, we believe that her 
success will be most pronounced, and by no means 
inferior to that of either Thalberg or Gottschalk. The 
first, it may be remembered, remained with us two 
years, while the last repeated his visits to us at ir- 
regular epochs many times. At all events, in sucha 
case, we shall have the chance of appreciating ‘he 
Queen of the Piano, more thoroughly than any means 
of doing were afforded us in the monster Concert- 
Hall, in which she introduced a portion of her 
audience only to Thalberg’s ‘‘ Last Rose of -ummer.”” 
We will not say the piano she played on was totally 
insufficient for the occasion, because any and every 
piano, as they are at present made, must necessarily 
be so. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
SorHern was in New Haven on June 15th. 
“ScHnEIDER” is the attraction at the 
Olympic. 

Sianor Campanint, the celebrated tenor, is 
only 23 years old. 

Tue Chicago Fire, at the Theatre Comique, 
isn’t put out yet. 
| Say Francisco is enjoying Mille. Aimée's 
acting and singing. 

Miss Leciercq’s California engagement has 
been very successful. 

Lypta Tompson and burlesque troupe will 
open in New York about the 22d inst. 

Tae * Naiad Queen,” at the Brooklyn The- 
atre, has splendid scenery and effects. 

Faure, the great Italian baritone, has been 
engaged by Maretzek for next season. 

ALBERT W. \IKEN, as the Madman, in the 
“Red Mazeppa,”’ is at Wood’s Museum. 

PLANTATION Metoptrs, with the Georgia 
Minstrels, are all the rage at Lina Edwin's. i 





| Mrs. CHANFRAU will be the “ first star” next 
season at the California Theatre, San Francisco, 


On June 2Ist Mrs. James A. Oates had a 
benefit, in ‘‘ Fortunio,’’ at the Union Square Theatre, 


A new opera and dramatic association is 
being formed in New Orleans, with a capital of 
$75,000, 


‘T'ur Majiltons and Lauri Pantomime troupe 
have engaged the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, for a short season. 


Mme. Sas: has been sued by a Parisian 
manager for 14,000 francs damages, because she 
caught a cold and couldn’t play Leonora, 


THe Mammoth Musical Festival being ar- 
ranged by George H. Ellis, of Rochester, for July, wili 
be a grand event for Central New York. The at 
tractions are all of the popular character, the best 
vocal and instrumental talent in the country having 
been secured. Its success is already assured, 


“On THE Strike” is withdrawn (as we 
hope it will continue to be, especially around Stein- 
way’s and elsewhere), and Miss Ella Burns, whom we 
hear spoken of in the highest terms, appears at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre as the leading female character in “ On 
the Jury’’—with the jovial Brougham on the male side ° 
—a role for which she is naturally as well as artistic- 
ally fitted. She will achieve all that beauty, grace 
and culture can accomplish. 
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E NORTH GERMAN LLOYD'S STEAMER ‘‘ BALTIMORE” 
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CONNECTICUT,—-FIRST PUBLIC PARADE 


PARADE OF THE CONNECTICUT 
KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 


HE Knights of Pythias of Connecticut en- 
joyed their first public para’e at New 
Haven on the 18th of Jun:.; y 1 the fair 

old city never gave visitors tnp p;er wel- 
come, The city was liberally devcaced with 
bunting on the occasion, and the public very 
generally allowed duty to rest for the while, 
and greeted the Knights with marks of cordial 
esteem. Besides the local lodge, there were 
delegations from neighboring States, who 
reached the city early in the morning. 

The procession was reviewed by ex-Gover- 
nor English, Lieutenant-Governor Tyler, and 
Major Lewis, from the portico of the Capitol. 
The Knights subsequently embarked on a 
steamboat for a sail down the harbor to the 
lighthouse, where they partook of dinner, and 
listened to complimentary speeches. The 
affair was highly pleasing in every respect, and 
the appearance of well-known citizens in the 
line will do much toward enlisting popular 
sympathy in the work of this benevolent 
organization. 








JOHN McKEON. 


ON. JOHN McKEON is a native of the 

State of New York, and a descendant of 

a good old stock, his father having been 
an officer in the United States Army during the 
War of 1812. After graduating at Columbia 
College, in this city, he began the study of law 
in the office of John L. Mason, one of the ear- 
liest Judges of the Superior Court. Manifesting 
a taste for political life, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Assembly, and served in 
1832, 1833 and 1834. On completing his triple 
term of service, he was elected a Representa- 
tive in Congress, being the youngest man so 
honored from this State. He took his seat in 
December, 1835, and sustained General Jack- 
son’s Administration. In the succeeding elec- 
tion he was defeated by the Native American 
vote of this city. He was, however, re-elected 
in 1840, and opposed Tyler's Administration, 
that President having been elected by the Whig 
Party. 

During Mr. McKeon’s Congressional career, 
he was the opponent of all monopolies, par- 
ticularly the Bank of the United States. From 
his entrance into public life he has been the 
opponent of the Protective system, refusing to 
support for office in this State any man who 
sustained it. He was one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the right of petition, and refused to co- 
operate with the Democratic Party in rejecting 
petitions presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the subject of slavery. He, with 
only two other Democrats, refused to expel a 
member who expressed opinions distasteful to 
the Southern slaveholders ; and yet he was so 
devoted a supporter of State Rights that he 
was opposed to the late War on the Southern 
States, 
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OF THE ENIGHTS OF PYTHIAS OF CONNECTICUT, AT NEW HAVEN—THE SCENE ON CHAPEL STREET.—-FROM A SKETCH BY HENRY C. CURTIS. 


As a politicianghjs friends claim for hima 
devotion to Democratic principles. He refuses 
to follow the party lead when these are vio- 
lated. Some few years since he organized a 
party in this city, which, under his name, suc- 
ceeded in electing a Mayor over the candidate 
of Tammany Hall and Mozart united. 

He has devoted himself since 1842 to the 
profession of law. He held the office of public 








prosecutor in New York for two terms—the 
first by appointment of the Common Council 
and Judges of the Common Pleas Court; the 
second, by election of the people. In 1851 he 
made a tour of Europe. On his return he took 
an active part in the election of President 
Pierce. He was appointed, in 1853, the suc- 
cessor of Charles O’Conor as District Attorney 
of the United States for New York. While in 


1 


HON. JOHN M’KEON, SENIOR COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE IN THE STOKES TRIAL. 


that office, Mr. McKeon contributed greatly to 
breaking up the slave trade, the headquarters 
of which were in this city. After the law had 
been in existence over three years, he was the 
first to obtain a conviction of a prisoner for 
being engaged in the siave trade, although he 
was defended by Mr. O’Conor. 

He is a thorough lawyer, a brilliant and 
| impressive orator, an earnest and zealous ad- 
vocate, and, above ali, a man of incorruptible 

integrity. His amiable disposition and polished 
| manners have endeared him to a large circle 
| of friends ; while his consistency, his devotion 
to principle, and his fidelity in the discharge 
of public duty, have secured for him the ad- 
miration and respect of the entire community. 











LONG BRANCH —OUR SUMMER 
CAPITAL. 


HE fashionable season at Long Branch be- 
gan earlier this year than usual. During 
the past four years the regular visitors 

have appeared shortly after the President took 
up Summer quarters at this favorite resort. 
Immediately after the adjournment of Congress, 
the President, without giving the members and 
diplomatic corps an opportunity of paying him 
their customary respect, started for the Branch, 
and as soon as his flight was known the rush 
began. 

For, without detracting from the charms of 
our other resorts, the Branch is recognized as 
the American Brighton—the Summer home of 
wealth, rank and beauty. Each year adds to 
its popularity. Channels of pleasure open on 
every side. Ocean Avennue—broad, long and 
smooth (the finest drive in the world)—is a de- 
light in itself. Then the Shrewsbury River, 
teeming with fish, and affording the jolliest fa- 
cilities of boating, long ago won hearty appre- 
ciation ; while knights of the rifle have no cause 
of complaint of a scarcity of feathers, 

One can scarcely understand the nature of 
the spot. At ene moment the visitor is looking 
off the bluff far out on the seemingly quiet 
water, or plunging through the glorious surf ; 
a few moments later he roams in the garden 
district of the State, surrounded with luxuriant 
foliage and choice fruit. The Branch is not, as 
| Strangers imagine, a long, narrow strip of sand, 

growing ‘“ beautifully less” each season. We 

are glad to learn of the improvements about 
being made. A company of influential gentle- 
| men promise the construction of a substantial 
sea-wall along the bluff, and new avenues. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company are this 
| year running their elegant palace-cars from 

Washington and the intervening cities, making 

the time from Philadelphia to the Branch only 
| two hours and a half. The sail from New York 
| is pleasant and invigorating in the extreme, 
| The hotels are filling up fast, private resi- 
dences bear the evidence of hilarity, and Fash- 
ion is already in enjoyment of the delightful 
air and scorching sun. Upon the arrival of 
the trains from New York, there is a steady 
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procession of fashionanie equipages to 
depot, interspersed here and there with the 
lumbering hotel omnibuses. But a few mo- 
ments elapse before the carriages are again on 
the move down the drive, The lawn in front 
of the hotels filled with merry 
the little summer-houses on the 
older persons of tender thoughts, 
dotted wita promenaders venturing boldly 
ward the water, then dodging hastily back to 


bluff 


escape 
selves playing all sorts of 
these glimpses tell us that the season is opened 
in very truth, 

From the Ocean Hotel, managed by the famous 
Charles andjWarren Leland, we obtain a capital 
view of the drive, while from the elegant 
summer-houses we have a sweep of the entire 
drive, the cluster of hotels, the waves and 
bathers, and the chief attractions of life at the 
Branch. There are few, if any, points along 
the beach where a more attr ctive landscape 
is displayed, or where fuller comforts are guar- 
anteed. The hotel has a splendid location; 
hundreds of its rooms look out upon the blue 
water, and take the full breeze, freighted with 
infallible germs of health; music strikes the 
ear agreeably at every turn; dancers are seen 


at many points, in the ruddy flush of wholesome} 


exercise, and croquet parties form about the 
lawns. 
that life is brief and uncertain. The fine 
pavilion about the hotel is an agreeable prom- 
enade, and its advantages are highly appre- 
ciated by the guests and visitors. The entire 
hotel is commodious, comfortable and home- 
like. The office, dining, reception, and billiard- 
rooms are tasteiully furnished. The guests 
pass from the one, with all its excitement, to 


others, where all the quietness of private life | 


may be enjoyed. 

The luxuries of country life and the accom- 
modations of a city residence are happily 
blended. There is every method of enjoyment, 


without any cause of complaint or dissatisfac- | 
| But you don’t ; and there we stop. The weekly 


tion. 
As a popular Summer resort, the Ocean’ 
Hotel as administered by the Lelands gives the 


One sees nothing to bring remembrance | 


the} of whisky in the 


children, | Chester 
with | common people than of educated and refined 


the beach| ones—and this accomplishment, together with 
to-| his artistic absorption of liquor, gave him much 
| popularity among his class, and, as I afterward 


7 raves learne 
the mounting surf, the waves them-| : 
antics with bathers—| Position of sher! 


form of straights, punches, 
slines. cocktails, and a catalogue of other 
drimks, the concocting and drinking of which 
was a science In which he was not to be ex- 
He was also the best story-teller in 


celled. 
-_a town made up, as it was, of more 





thing else years ago. But the man’s dead. 
Names are nothing. Nice boy, that! Come 
here, sonny !” 

The sinister flash of his eyes frightened me, 
and I did not stir. 

‘‘ Poor little boy!” interposed Mr. Blegg. 
‘¢1t’s hard on him to lose his father !” 

‘‘Confound the brat for his obstinacy, I say. 
You're wasting pity in that line. Gad! Sup- 





d, greatly aided him in obtaining his 
ff. which he still retained by 
the same glorious American art. 

Jacob was a ruddy, round-faced man of thirty- 
five, growing rotund with good living, and a 
genial, jolly disposition, He would again and 
again take me upon his knee and tell me, in his 
kind, fatherly way, many stories of his adven- 


tures, fitted for my childish comprehension. In | 


this way I took in a large amount of informa- 
tion, tl at, could I have been able to read, would 
not have been found in books suitable to my 
age and understanding. And how I pondered, 
in my baby way, on those charming anecdotes! 
Such a busy brain as I had all the time Penn 
was at his labors in the day, and at night even, 
when I lay broad awake in my little comfort- 
less room, wondering and planning such a flood 
of questions as I should ply my good friend 
with when next I should see him. He it was 
who kept me, in many instances, out of the 
talons of Mrs. Blegg, and away from the petty 
persecutions of her daughter. It was to him I 
went in my ignorance, and demanded to know 
‘‘when my papa was coming back, as well as 
where he had gone ?” It was a pretty hard un- 
dertaking for Jacob to make the truth plain to 
me, and see the grief of my poor little heart 
when I fairly understood that never again 
would I see my father, or ride in the coach 
with him, or have him dress me mornings, and 
call me his * dear little Ralph.” 


‘¢ Now, if you only knew your other name,” | 


he suggested on one occasion, ‘‘we might 


perhaps find some of your friends to send you | 


to, or find out where your father came from. 


paper has advertised you, and nothing came of 
it. So you must live with us, and be a good 


fullest guarantees of pleasure and contentment. | little boy, and grow up to be a great man some 








REMINISCENCES. 
LITTLE locket, worn and old, 
And roughly carved in jet, 

A daisy blossom clasped within, 
The petals pinky yet, 

Have filled my eyes with foolish tears, 
And woke a vain regret— 

A mem’ry still too sadly sweet 
For woman to forget. 


Once more I climb the craggy clif— 
The ruined keep is there— 

The sun salutes the saucy sea, 
And glitters in my hair; 

Once more in dewy grass | kneel 
To pluck the daisy fair— 

The first frail daisy of the Spring, 
All lonely growing there. 


A gladsome girl, that merry morn, 
Light laughing, did I say, 

To one—now passed away and gone 
For many a weary day— 

“This first-born flower of the year, 
Just dawning bright and gay, 

Shall mark a happy hour for us 
When we are old and gray.” 


The daisy in my locket quaint 
His fingers fastened tight ; 

And from that hour my daisy flower 
Has never seen the light. 

Unfriendly friends and Fortune’s frown 
Have swept him from my sight; 

Yet still with care I cherish there 
Those faded petals white, 








HARD LUCK, 


BY 
C. SHACKELFORD. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PUBLISHED CHAPTERS. 


] ALPH, the hero, tells his own story. It begins with 

his earliest recollection, as a boy of five years, of 
traveling in an old-fashioned stage-coach, with a tall, 
stout man, whom he believed to be his father, and 
whose language and caresses tend to fasten that idea 
upon the youthful mind. They arrive at the town of 
Chester in the evening, where they stop at a dilapi- 
dated country tavern lor the night. The next morn- 
ing lalph is awakened by the firing of cannon, and 
is informed by his companion that it is the Fourth of 
Jul ‘They go to witness the celebration of the day, 
and just as they are about leaving the place where 
the fring is going on, the cannon bursts and kilis 
Ralph’s supposed father. The boy, nearly distracted, 
is kindly taken charge of by one Jacob Penn, who 
brings him to the house of Mr. and Mrs, Richard 
Blegg, who is a short, thick-set woman with a long, 
eharp nose and thin lips, and whose daughter, Tillie, 
of about the same age as Kalph, is of a vicious dis- 
position, and di=posed to make light of his misfor- 
tune. Mr. Blegg returns to his Fourth of July dinner, 
and it is announced to”’our hero that the paterfam- 
tlias is the sheriff and keeper of the jail which is next 
door to the house. The dinner-table conversation re- 
veals the fact that an inquest had been held on the 
remains of Ralph’s father, that there was nothing 
found indicating his name, but that he had about him 
a@ thousand doilars, which Mr. Blegg remarks “ will 
pay for the boy’s keeping.’’ The boy being ignorant 
of his own surname, is christened by Mrs. Blegg by her 
own maiden name, Goldant, and is told by her not to 
dare to disgrace it. Ralph being thus labeled by Mrs. 
Blegg, and adopted into the family, the chapter closes, 


CHAPTER III,—JACK-IN-THE-BOX, 





me up and carried me away from that 

public square—so terrible to me for its 
tragedy—he was my protector and friend. as 
far as he could be without danger to his own 
interests. He was some sort of deputy about 
the jail; if the truth were known,! think it 
would be found he was really the acting sheriff, 
Mr. Blegg enjoying the emoluments, and Jacob 
Penn doing the work. I think Mr. Blegg was 
incompetent for any labe™. His forte was a 
pompous Kileness. He we. *large consumer 


Pine the hour in which Jacob Penn picked | 








day.” 

This last advice he repeated again and again, 
as if I was his own child, of whom he wished 
to be proud. That I could not aid him with the 
desired information as to my father’s name, 
was owing to a very simple cause. I had never 
to my knowledge heard it spoken. I had lived 
with him, and journeyed with him, I could re- 
member, but he had always called me Ralph. 
I judge that this deficiency of knowledge on my 
part was a great difficulty in Jacob’s designs 
for my future ; for, he continually asked me the 
same questions, perhaps with the feeble hope 
that my memory would some time or other re- 
call the facts he desired to ascertain. 

For the first few days at the jail I got along 
very nicely. Mr. Blegg smoothed my hair at 
every chance ; Penn, of course, had always a 
pleasant word ; and Mrs. Blegg forbore—per- 
haps in view of my recent grief, and a stray 
spark of humanity somewhere in her tough 
heart—-to inflict upon me any other punishment 
than sharp words. But Tillie proved herself a 
tyrant in every respect, and hated me heartily, 
though for what reason I could never discover, 
unless it was because I came there at ail, to 
divide that attention of others which had here- 
tofore been bestowed upon herself. 


I think it was the third day after my father’s | 


death, that, upon going to the dinner-table, I 
found there two men, evidently acquaintances 
of Mr. Blegg, who had just come in and were 
seating themselves at the table. They stared at 
me in an unpleasant manner when I entered 
the room, and I heard Blegg whisper: 

‘*There’s his boy.” Whereupon one man ex- 
claimed, ‘ Indeed !” and the other, ** Ah !” and 
both looked at me harder than ever. Evi- 
dently I had interrupted a conversation between 
them. ? 

** Does he look like him ”” asked one of the 
new-comers—a déscription of whom would not 
be out of place. A thin, nervous man, about 
twenty-eight years of age, with long coarse 
brown whiskers, a bald spot on the top of his 
head, flashing brown eyes of almond shape, 
and a long. sharp nose. His walk was a sham- 


| bling, loose-jointed gait, as if the man had been 


badly put together, His voice was sharp, even 
shrill, when he became a little excited. 1 shall 
never forget his appearance that day, because 
it was the same for years afterward, in his 
malicious persecutions of me. 
Captain Fimkin. The other man’s name and 
appearance were Il 1g ago forgotten, as I never 
saw him after that day. 

To Captain Fimkin’s question, Mr. Blegg re- 
sponded by: 

** You ought to know, it seems to me,” 

“T? Heavens, no! You see, it’s all from a 
hand-bill. Description of man given in it. 
I remember that I saw exactly such a man 
enter the stage-coach. I trace him here, and 
find I’m three days too late. Loss, two thou- 
sand dollars. Bad! awful bad!” 

** Are you sure, captain ?” asked Blegg. 

‘* Swear to it,” ejaculates the captain. 

‘* And the crime was ?”” lowering his voice to 
a whisper. 

Captain Fimkin leaned forward and answered 
in a tone so low that I could not catch the 
word or words. Mr. Blegg, looking medita- 
tively at him, rolled his flexible nose from side 
to side, then gently scratched his head. 

“You didn’t mention his name, I think,” 
said Mr. Blegg, closing one eye and squinting 
at the two with the other in a comical way. 

** Well, no, I didn’t,” said the captain, re- 
garding me with what I took to be an un- 
friendly glance from his devilish eyes, 

‘**Name’s Splinters, if you’d like to know,” 
growled the deep bass voice of the man who 
had not thus far spoken. 

‘That may or may not be so,” said Captain 
Fimkin, balancing a foik on one of his fingers 
‘“T have personal knowledge that it was some- 


His name was | 


posing the man had lived! Bah!” He spoke 

the last word so vehemently, that the fork he 

| had been playing with slipped with a loud 

clang to the floor. He picked it up angrily, as 
if it had fallen out of spite against himself. 

| ‘Tet it be a secret, Joseph, for the boy’s 
sake !” sald Blegg, appeallingly. 

| ‘To the deuce with the boy! 

care? You can do as you like. 
about it.” 

| Just here Mrs. Blegg entered the room, and 
the conversation was quickly turned to other 
topics. 

| During all that long meal I sat there strug- 
gling to eat, yet wondering if they had been 
talking about my father; and if so, why? and 


What do I 
Pu think 


so toward me, when I had never seen or heard 
of him before. It was all something beyond 
my comprehension ; but it made me miserable, 
young as I was, all that day. I even went to 
| Penn with my troubles, told them in my child- 
| ish way, and felt easier, because he laughed 
when I stated, as near as I could, what had 
been said, 
| You're mixed on the subject, baby. Why 
should they talk about you, a poor little no- 
body ? 
what you hear that isn’t spoken to you.” 


doubt of the excellence of his judgment in 
| this matter grew up in my mind. 
| that, but it seemed to me that Mrs. Blegg, 
from that time forward, treated me with a 
severity that I am now sure emanated from 
what her husband must have confided to her as 
one result of the conversation between these 
men. Mr. Blegg himself gave less heed to me 
—or, at least, my sensitive nature caused me 
to think so—from that day. He forgot to 
smooth my hair or take me on his knee ; or to 
| speak soothingly, on the sly, when his wife 
| was unusually snarling or snappish with me. 
To this changed condition of my existence was 
added my uneasy thoughts, that were continu- 
ally dwelling upon that dinner-table conversa- 
tion, with a weakness of understanding that 
tortured without enlightening me. Why should 
there have been such talk about me? Why 
should there have been such talk before me? 
Why any secrecy or words spoken below my 
hearing? Why any reference to me by looks 
and words? And why, finally, a change in the 
manner of Mr. Blegg? were questions which 
preyed upon my mind whenever I was left by 
myself and permitted to think without restraint. 
| It must not be supposed these questions came 
all at once ; but, rather, in the course of weeks 
and months, one gradually suggesting another, 
culminating in one great doubt—my own 
| identity. Even Penn could afford me no relief, 
though I went to him almost daily. He was as 
gently kind as ever; but unable or unwilling, 
I do not know which, to lessen my childish 
misery. He generally answered my direct 


questions as to uncertain matters by, “* Don't | 


| bother about it, young ‘un!” leaving me won- 
| dering whether it was he or myself that was 
not to be bothered. Such answers never satis- 
fied me ; and for months I lived with a morbid 
anxiety torturing my mind, that all Jacob’s ad- 
vice and charming stories could not dispel. 
I was becoming a very old little boy under 
such malign influences; and I remember that 
people guessing at my age, judging from 
my actions and speech, called me two or 
three years older than I really was, What 
wonder that it was so, when everybody, save 
Jacob Penn, seemed against me! And behind 
them all, as an adverse, moving power, I, too, 
soon recognized Captain Joseph Fimkin, with 
his bald head and almond eyes, popping up in 
every phase of my life like the ugly, frightful 
** Jack-in-the-box ” that Penn one day presented 
to me. 





CHAPTER IV.—ONE LINK LOST, 


HE town of Chester was the county seat. It 
was remarkable for nothing save its heart- 
sickening dinginess in a rain-storm, when the 
buildings grew brown, and the white-washed 
fences lost their complexion. On one side rose 
a Jong, high hill, one base coming to within a 
few feet of the sluggish creek that squirmed 
its way through tall grass and rushes, partly 
over a dam, and partly down a race that passed 
under great mills, whose wheels churned it into 
foam ; then over a shallow stream-bed where 
the stones stuck their slimy green faces above 
the surface, and, with their backs, sheltered 
whole colonies of crabs. The buildings were 
principally on the flat land which spread away 
into fruitful farms, while in Summer time, broad 
| fields of grain, like carpets of emerald, undu- 
lated with every breath of wind. Day and 
night, throughout the year, was heard the dull 
| roar of falling water at the dam, and, saving 
| Sundays, the rumbling’ and clattering of the 
huge mills. Beyond these sounds the place 
was dull, with a perpetual drowsiness hanging 
| over it, and permeating the air. The only 
awakening was when the coach went tearing 
through the streets, on its way to and from the 
tavern, the driver cracking his whip with re- 
ports like pistol-shots, 
Births and funerals hardly rippled the stag- 
| Mant current of existence; and my father’s 
tragic death caused more commotion than any- 
thing that had happened there for twenty 
years, and so brought me prominently before 
| the townspeople. I very soon became known 
| to almost every man, woman and child in the 
| place. But as I was still very shy and sensi- 
| tive, I kept a good deal by myself. I had not 
forgotten that my name was now Ralph Goldant, 
| and that by adoption I was a member of Mrs, 
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| Blege’s family. But I fear that was done on 
| the generous impulse of the moment ; for, after 
| a few months with the sherit’, it came to pass 
that I was made to perform such menial labor 
| as was within my strength and ability, in the 
| jail or in the house, as wanted. 

| Iran fifty errands a day for Mrs. Blegg. I 
| brought huge, unwieldy baskets of chips from 
an adjacent woodpile ; and very often my little 
form staggered under the weight of a bucket 
of water, fit only for a child twice my strength 
to carry. For some reason Penn never asked 
me to do anything for him; in fact, he did 


| many a thing for me, that I could not possibly 


} 


| 


Don’t bother your little head about | 
| go there,” he continued, after a pause. 


Notwithstanding Jacob Penn’s assurance, & | ; 
| and wants to get rid of you. 


Not only | 


| see if he don’t. 


perform. 

His room was a little one in the jail; and 
there I spent many an hour, for which Mrs. 
Blegg, wanting me for something and not find- 
ing me, gave me many a sound thrashing un- 
beknown to her husband. Often was the time 
that after such a beating I have gone to bluff, 
hearty Penn, and had him soothe my grief with 
a fairy tale, or a story of what he knew of the 
world. 

One day, toward the last of the first six 


why the one called Captain Fimkin had acted | months, Jacob, holding me in his lap, and 


looking at me seriously, said, in a low voice: 

“Ralph, do you know what the poor- 
house is ?” 

I assured him that I had not the slightest 
idea, though I had seen the building more than 
once. 

‘¢ Well, it’s not a nice place for little boys,” 
suggested Jacob. ‘In fact, i’s a genuine bad 
place for them.” 

‘* Are there many there ?” I asked. 

‘Considerable. I don’t think you’d like to 
* But, 
you see, Mrs. Blegg don’t fancy you particular, 
I think, Ralph, 
there’s where you'll go, if my judgment ts 
worth shucks. Mr. Blegg says ‘No ;’ but what 
does that amount to when her back's up ?” 

I answered him that I had done my best. 

‘““Of course you have. The old man likes 
you, as I have reason to know. But, lordy! 
what won't a woman’s tongue do save keep 
still? Yet, don’t mind, young ’un. Good little 
boys have lots of friends, if they only know it, 
and Jake Penn will keep his eyes open for you, 
But, I say, Ralph, keep on the 
sunny side of that little vixen !” 

‘* Tillie, Mr. Penn ?” I asked. 

“Yes, Tillie. She is a pocket edition of her 
mother, which you don’t understand, nor ’tain v 
necessary as you should. If my Betsy was 
alive, we’d not be here, I can tell you. Now, 
don’t say anything about what we said!” he 
concluded, putting me down from his knee. 

I agreed to that, and ran home, fearing Mrs. 
Blegg’s wrath if I had been wanted while 
away. 

It was not more than a week after this con- 
versation that I overheard Mrs. Blegg say to 
her husband: 

“Tt’s time, Richard, that we settled upon 
what’s to be done with that boy. He worries 
the life out of me and Tillie ; besides, what’s 
spent on him is taken from her.” 

“Don’t fret, Sarah,” said Mr. Blegg. 

“That’s what you always say. You don’t care 
about my sufferings. The idea of having that 
ugly-tempered child brought up with our Tillie! 
Think ofgjt, Richard Blegg !” raising her voice 
to a higl h as she concluded, 

“Tut! tut! The boy’s not to blame. 
him alone—he’s a good little fellow.” 


Let 





This dialogue was taking place in the lower 
hall. I was in @ room on the floor above, and 
the words came to me Clearly and distinctly. 
The reference to myself revived the intense 
anxiety of a few months previous, and, creep- 
ing to the stairway, I was intently listening, 
when, without a sound of warning, a hand 
came down upon me and pushed my head 
through the railing, from which I could not 
immediately release it. 

‘**Ma! ma!” squeaked a voice which I in- 
stantly recognized as Tillie’s—* this mean boy’s 
&-listening to you. Ma, I’ve caught him !” and 
Mrs. Blegg looked up to find my head directly 
above hers. A flash of delight came into her 
eyes, and spread over her face. With a short 
laugh of satisfaction, she came up the stairs 
as sprightly as a girl of seventeen, and in a 
very short space of time I was in a room, un- 
dergoing an unusually -severe punishment, 
which I remember enduring sullenly, almost 
without a whimper, because I heard Tillie laugh- 
ing in the hall outside the door. 

“There!” cried Mrs. Blegg 


vg, puffing and 
panting with her efforts. ‘Perhaps you'll 





sneak around and listen again to what don’t 
concern you!” She drew back and looked at 
me in a manner that made me feel that she 
was contemplating my sudden destruction, 
During this uncomfortable recess, the voice of 
Tillie outside the door struck up a tune with 
only these words, ““Ob! how gladIam! On! 
how glad I am !” which she put through ull the 
variations, 

The strain seemed to invigorate Mrs. Blegg ; 
she seized me once more, twisted me backward 
and forward, until I went around like a whirli- 
gig, and fell over a stool; whereupon she 
picked me up, and turned me over so quickly, 
that my head seemed loose enough to be un- 
safe for future use, and I began to Gespair of 
ever knowing on which end to stop. Luckily, 
Mr. Blegg at this moment came into the room, 
and glanced at us both with a look of astonish- 
ment, 

“Well, well!” he began, in a tone of sur- 
prise. “ You’re having lively times here, judg- 
ing by the racket. You're abusing the boy, 
Mrs. Blegg.” 

‘“‘Humph !” grunted his wife, working her 
claws as if she’d like to clutch me again. ‘1 
hate the little imp. He needs a good beating, 
but I’ve only shaken him up like an ounce vial.” 

‘“* Very—very bad treatment, ma’am, if you 
wish to correct the child. Ralph, come here! 
Now, little fellow,” taking me up gently and 
putting me on a table, ‘don’t you know that 
little boys should be seen, and not heard. Itis 





@ maxim which——” 
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‘* Which nobody but a fool would tell,” said 
his wife, with a laugh that was meant to flavor 
her remark with sarcasm. ‘ Why, that was 
the very trouble with him, Richard. He was 
seen, and not heard.” 

I am very much of the opinion that Mr. 
Blegg felt like laughing at this blow given from 
his own club, for his lips twitched nervously, 
ind his eyebrows went up and down, as, pursu- 
ing his pet occupation of flattening his nose with 
his fore-finger, he looked solemnly from his 
wife to myself. Isat upon the table, tearless, 
and stupidly staring at the two who were thus 
making me a bone of contention. 

“Tam about to reprove this child, Sarah, in 
my Own way,” said Mr. Blegg, straightening 
backward, and tucking his thumbs under the 
arm-holes of his vest, ‘‘and I hope you'll not 
spoil the moral effect of my efforts.” 

‘**Of course not, Dick,” replied Mrs. Blegg. 
‘* Ive practiced, and you may preach, if you'll 
let me go.” Her hand was on the door-knob.! 

“Go!” he commanded, with a wave of his 
arm. She at once disappeared. 

Left alone with Mr. Blegg, I began to cry. 

** Ralph, can you howl ?” he whispered. 

* Howl like a dog, do you mean ?” 

“ Or like a litle boy about to be whipped— 
either will do.” 

**Yes sir,” I said, laughing in spite of my- 
self—guessing his meaning. 

“Then, howl !” 


I did so, lustily. He put his right hand 
deep down into his pocket, dredged out 
a silver quarter, looked at me with the 


comical twist of his eye, and said, gently: 

* That’s let me out of the scrape, and you, 
Ralph, do try and be a good boy !” Then, lift- 
ing me down from the table, he left the room. 

I was greatly puzzled by this treatment, and 
so had to tell Penn of it. 

“Just like him!” he commented when the 
story was told. ‘* He’s the best man living, 
mind that! He likes you, Ralph ; so, get along 
a8 easy as you can with Mrs. Blegg and Tillie.” 

He said this as if I were really a downright 
bad boy, 

From that day my treatment, for a month or 
thereabouts, was not so harsh. The reason for 
the change is something for which I am ata 
loss to account. I know my heart grew lighter, 
and Mr. Blegg appeared to me as one of the 
best men in the world—always excepting dear 
Jacob, against whose armor of good nature 
Mrs. Blegg’s arrows of censure were continu- 
ally rattling, and who seemed to me to be a 
sullerer as my shield. 

But this season of relief was brief. One cold 
night, in the latter part of Winter, I was 
awakened by the noise of many footsteps in 
the house, the gleaming of lights, the soft but 
hurried opening and shutting of doors, the 
sound of voices speaking in low tones. Then, 
after u while, and just as I was going to sleep 
again, I was startied by a loud cry. It was 
Mrs. Blegg’s voice, and frightened me terribly, 
as it continued to wail and echo through the 
halls. Slipping out of bed, I felt my way to 
the open door of my room, just in time to meet 
Penn, who was coming up the stairs. 

“Better go back to bed, little ’un,” he said, 
picking me up and carrying me to my cot. 

‘What is the matter, Jacob?” Iasked. “I 
was so scared |” 

“Mr. Blegg is dead, Ralph ! 
fit. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, I understand,” the tears coming into 
my eyes, as 1 remembered what death tiad done 
for me, not a twelvemonth before. 

‘*Now you must lie still, and go to sleep, and 
not make any trouble! Will you ?” 

I promised him, and he stole softly away in 
his stocking feet, leaving me to fight in the 
dark, for more than an hour, with all the terri- 
ble phantoms which a death is sure to call up 
vefore a child’s mind. 

I frightened myself to sleep only after I had 
looked for a long time at the picture, always of 
late in my mind, of the way in which my father 
had died, That had brought misery enough to 
wither the pleasures of my young life ; but this 
mew victim left me with one friend less, and in 
the care of enemies who had hitherto delighted 
in torturing me in an infinite variety of ways. 
It is true I was a mere child, but had I not 
thought for many, many hours upon everytbing 
which I could remember as connected with my 
‘ife since the night I had come to Chester? It 
was a mystery to me, and had been, why no 
one came for me—wby no relatives or friends 
had made search fur me. Remembering the 
talk between Captain Fimkin and Mr. Blegg, I 
felt sure they knew something. But the 
captain Had gone, and now Mr. Blegg was 
dead—his lips for ever closed. So, with eyes 
straining to pierce the darkness, I lay trying to 
solve this one problem of my life—a baby Atlas, 
with an unknown burden of misery on my 


shoulders, (To be continued.) 


He died in a 








ABOUT FORTY. 


OME few weeks ago, I was invited to dine 
in the Strangers’ Room of a certain club 
in Pall Mall, to meet an old friend of 

mine who on that very day completed his 
fortieth year. He had stipulated, our host 
told us, that none of those present should be 
younger than himself, and his terms were 
agreed to, those selected to meet him being in 
almost all cases one or two years his seniors 
both in age und university standing, and no 
one being there who was not at least twoscore. 

One impostor, it is true, on the strength of 

having no gray hairs por bald places, asserted 
he was the youngest of the party, and still 
belonged to the *7”sj; but his claims were 
clearly shown to be fallacious, and he subsided 
after the second glass of champagne, and took 
his proper place amgng the **#'”s, This was 
in accordance with a humorous arrangement 
of a mathematician of the party, who classed 
all his friends under the three heads of “T,” 
“PF” and “S”—*“ Twenty, Thirty ;” ‘ Forty, 
Fifty ;” “* Sixty, Seventy.” ‘ 
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| After all, though, on looking round the table, | the most essential adjuncts to enjoyment at 
and observing almost every head was either | 


growing s.lvery, or *‘ thinning at the top,” and 


in some instances both, one was not much dis- | 


posed to joke on the subject of age. I remem- 
ber a friend of mine well on in the “F”s 
remarking to me some years ago that I should 
soon begin to realize that I was growing old 
by observing that the majority of the people I 


dinner is repose. 

On certain matters connected with the table, 
they have decided opinions—think, for instance, 
that oysters are always (when in season) the 
best thing to commence upon ; that champagne 


| goes well with cheese ; and that dressed fish is | 


Saw in the streets were younger than myself; | 


and I quite feel the truth of his observation 
now, though I did not at the time he stated it. 
Another thing to be remarked upon a man 


future career is pretty well determined, or, 
at least, a good start in life ought to have 
been made, if ever it is to be made. The 


tion to claim silk. The active curate has 
become the sleek rector, or, it may be, 
young archdeacon, or, should he have the gift 
of popular preaching, in these days of rapid 
church advancement, may be almost fluttering 
in lawn, 
or line, may hope to be a major at least. The 
politician, a junior lord or under-secretary, or, 
in some instances of rare good luck, the head 
of a department of government. 

The literary man should have published more 
than one successful book, and should be set- 
tling down as a polite editor, a caustic reviewer, 
or a special correspondent ; and not to multiply 
examples, the city man about forty should be 
taking work leisurely, and looking about for a 
junior partner. 

To turn from a man’s public life to his private 
social position—that is usually quite seitled at 
forty, for the majority of men are either mor- 
ried, or accept without offense the designation 
of *‘ old bachelor.” 

With the exception of our host, who has not 
yet joined “the noble army of martyrs,” and 
myself, who happened to be recently married, 
every one at table was a Paterfamilias. 

Jones, still as cheery and pleasant as he was 
twenty years ago at Trinity, can count a dozen 
olive branches round his tabie. 

Smith, who was a young man we looked 
upon as a somewhat selfish dandy, is now, in 
dress and demeanor, the quietest man imagin- 
able, a most devoted and attentive husband to 
a sickly and rather tiresome wife. 

Brown, the epicurean of our party, still re- 
tains his love for the good things of this world, 
but finds comparatively little scope to indulge 
his tastes among his Yorkshire parishioners ; 
for Mrs. Brown cares more for the prattle of 
her fifth daughter than the best dinner she 
partakes of during her short season in town, 
and longs to be back to ber children again, and 
out of hot, noisy London. I could not help 
wondering, while sitting among my contempo- 
raries at this dinner, where some met again, 
for the first time, after many years’ interval, 
how the world had treated my old acquaint- 
ances since we were all undergraduates 
together. Most of those who were my fellow- 
guests, it was pleasant to yee. were prosperous- 
looking, and some even*rather portly men; 
and we all enjoyed an excellent dinner, the 
more from the uncommon friendliness which 
springs from old association. 

About forty, one discovers very forcibly that 
friendship is like good wine, and materially 
improves with age, and that those we knew 
fifteen or twenty years ago, we meet with 
totally different feelings to the acquaintance 
of the year before last. 

I recollect, as a young man, how few friends 
I knew in the “ F” division at my club, though 
there were many in the “S” (looked on as 
very old men) with whom I was on terms of 
friendly intimacy. The fact is, about forty, 
men are usually too busy to think or care 
about cultivating the acquaintance of younger 
men than themselves; their contemporaries are 
sufficiently numerous to give them as much 


them no feeling of sympathy toward those ten 


will probably acquire in after years. 

I have heard it alleged as a reason why a 
certain club in Pall Mall is not a sociable club, 
that almost all its members are middle-aged 
men, and therefore do not assimilate togetler. 


nod on the youths who remind us of a son or 
nephew, or bring back fe.lings of vague recol- 
lection, and it may be regret, to those far- 
distant days when, as a certain statesman 
observes, ‘“‘we ourselves were young and 
curly.” 

On the whole, then, ‘‘ about forty” must be 
considered a somewhat solitary period of life, 
but at the same time it possesses not a few ad- 
vantages peculiarly its own. It is true that 


that high spirit which carried us through difli- 
culties is effectually sobered ; but with a man 


of life are left. 


across country as he was ten years ago, though 
he may ride fifteen stone. 

If he be wise, he has given up dancing. 
though I have met with men considerably past 
forty, who are such devoted worshipers of 


they formerly distinguished themselves, 
Undoubtedly, there is one thing a man ought 
to have acquired at forty, and that is, the 
ability to recognize and appreciate a good din- 
ner. I confess I feel nearly as great a contempt 


eats as I do for a dainty youngster of twenty. 
As boys, it is natural we should, as it were, 
rush upon our chief meal to be in time for the 
theatre, where we have taken stalls ; but, to 
middle-aged men, the attractions of the drama 
are less absorbing than they were ten or fifteen 





most of the illusions of life have vanished, and | 
| purchased the cave previous to the discovery. 


His eyesight is probably as keen as ever it | 
was, and he is nearly, if not quite, as good 


Terpsichore that they still haunt scenes where | 


| Sidered, I believe, the average of human life, 


when he gets to be about forty is, that his | 


rising barrister has claimed. or is in a posi- | 


a mistake, 

Then, again, about forty may be considered 
physically a safe age; for though people die, 
of course, at all ages, and thirty-seven is con- 


| 


yet we are not as we were in the days of Ed- 
ward III., when few gentlemen lived till they 
were forty, but, on the contrary, have sur- 
mounted juvenile disorders, and, with the ex- 
ception of a hint of approaching gout, are free 
from the infirmities of age. 

So, with all its drawbacks, there is some- 
thing favorable to be said about forty. Must I 
contess that when our club party broke up, I 
was half-oblivious of the lapse of twenty years, 





| and inclined to ask our host: ** Shall you be at 


The army man, even in the artillery | 


morning chapel to-morrow ”” but that infliction | 


THE DEVIL’S MUSIC. 

T has been stated, and much deprecated, 
that recently, at Boston, a ** Sunday Even- 
ing Concert of Sacred Music” was much | 

“ demoralized ” by an introduction into the pro- 

gramme of an irreverent piece, from a popular 

opera, changed by slow time and a low key, 
harmoniously arranged, into a solemn-sounding | 
performance, But the musical “culture” of 
the audience enabled them at once to detect 
the original notes which had been foisted upon 
them as sacred music ! 

The Rev. John Wesley had the true idea in 
his great, comprehensive mind, when he said 
to a remonstrating brother, in relation to many 
of the early Methodist hymns. so joyous in some 
cases, and so simply pathetic in others, * Sup- 
pose they are set to familiar and worldly airs ? 
We mustn't let the devil have all the good 
tunes !”, 

Now, to appreciate the good sense and full 
force of this remark, let the reader once listen | 
to a Methodist congregation singing fervently, | 
‘“with one accord,” that inviting hymn, to its 
old tune, commencing: 

‘Come, ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore; 
Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of pity, love and power: 
He is able, he is able, 
He is willing—doubt no more. 
“Come, ye needy—come, and welcome— 
God’s free bounty glorify ; 
True belief and true repentance, 
Every grace that brings you nigh, 
Without money, without money, 
Come to Jesus Christ and buy.” 

Now. what does the reader of this paper 
suppose is the tune to which these imploring 
words are sung, at slow time, and on the minor 
key, so solemnly and so pathetically, by enthu- 
siastic Methodists? Without the change of a 
note, it is the air of *“* Miss McLeod’s Reel,” a 
| lilting dancing-tune, after which, perhaps, he 
| has tripped on the ‘light fantastic toe” many 
a time and oft! 

















society as they care for, and there exists among | 


years younger than themselves, such as they | 


It is, I fancy, when we come to the **S,” or | 
final stage of our journey, and find our old | 
friends sadly thinned by change or death, that | 
we are glad to bestow a kind word or friendly | 


of sound constitution, who has taken tolerable 
care of himself, all the substantial advantages | 


| 


| 


| to thirty feet. 
for a man of forty who does not care what he | 


years ago, aud they have learned that one of! contents into the tep 


DISCOVERY OF A Fossrt Man.—About a month 
| since a discovery of great interest was made in 
a cavern between Mentone and Ventigmilia, on 
the Italian frontier, not far from Nice. M. | 
| Riviére, the French geologist, having been sent 
by his Government to study the fossil natural 
history of Liguria, discovered the skeleton of 
a pre-historic man in a large cave situated in 
the mountains above Mentone. The skeleton 
thus brought to light, a photograph of which | 
we have seen, is unique both as to its authen- 
ticity and completeness. It has been success- 
fully freed from the earth which covered it, 
and no unlucky stroke of the pickax has in- 
| jured any part of it, only the weight of the | 
superincumbent earth had caused the fracture 
| of the ribs many years ago. Flint implements 
| lying around it are mingled with the remains 
of antediluvian animals. Crowds from all parts 
of the Riviera, and especially from Nice, have 
been to visit this curiosity. One of our corre- 
spondents has seen it, and declares that the 
fossil man is most complete. Shells with holes 
bored in them, evidently for purposes of | 
personal adornment, have been likewise dis- 
covered in great abundance, and flint imple- 
ments of the age of stone have also been found. 
The body is recumbent, and one hand is hidden | 
under the skull. The height of the man must 
have been about six feet, and the bones indi- | 
cate great power. As usual in such matters, | 
the authorities are disputing the right of pos- 
session. Italians declare, that as the skeleton | 
was discovered on their territory, it belongs to 
them. The French assert that they discovered 
it, and, moreover, M. Riviére proves that he 











Meantime the skeleton remains in its cave, the 
object of innumerable pilgrimages and the sub- 
ject of European conversation. 








Aw IctcLE Two THOUSAND MrILES LONG.— 
According to a letter trom S'. Johns, N.F., in 
the New York Pest, the Arctic regions have 





this year thrown off an ice spur of an unpre- 
cedented magnitude, which is drifting down 
into the Gulf Stream, and chilling its tropical 
temperature. The writer says that since last 
January enormous fields of ice, sometimes 200 
miles in breadth, have been passing the shores 
of Newfoundland in almost continuous streams, 
The thickness of this field of ice is from twenty 
The distance between Baflin’s 
Bay, where the ice-fields are formed, and the 
waters of the Gulf Stream, where the masses 
are dissolved, is from 1.500 to 2,000 miies. It 
tay \e affirmed, without any exaggeration, 
that a river of ice, varying from 50 to 200 
miles in breadth and 2,000 miles in length, has 





been for three months pouring incessantly its 
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m. Last Winter was fearfully severe, 
and the quantity and thickness of the ice un- 
precedented, The irruption of this immense 
mass of ice into our latitude may account for 
the cold and backward season we then expe- 
rienced. 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Verpi will be made an Italian Senator. 
NAPOLEON diverts himself as a bug-collector. 


SeSor ZoriLa accepts the Premiership of 
Spain. 

Sr. Louis opens her public libraries on 
Sunday. 

Tue ex-King of Naples ,is after his third 
divorce. 

PresmpeEnt TuIeERs is in another muddle with 
his deputies. . 

Bismarck has gone to the Isle of W ght 
for his health, 

Count Scrorts, of Italy, is President of the 
Geneva tribunal. 

THe last rumor is that Princess Nellie is 
to wed a Scottish lord. 

Upwarp of sixteen American widows are 
sojourning at Dresden. 

Duryea the past week, the police of this 
city made 1,930 arrest:, 

Lapies are being admitted to the practice 
of dentistry in Germany. 

Lapy BraconsFie.pD, Disraeli’s wife, is ill 
beyond hope of recovery. 

Tue veteran Spanish Liberal, Espartero, is 
to visit President Thiers. 

Tne celebrated statistician, Dr. Engel, has 
left the Prussian service. 

sRIGHAM Youna now has his sermons re- 
ported verbatim, like Beecher. 

Tur King and Queen of Saxony celebrate 
their golden wedding in August, 

Tur Pope has addressed the foreign powers 
on the condition of the Holy See. 

Vicror Emmanvet is obliged to give up the 
chase on account of rheumatism, 

A WORKINGMEN’s monument to the late Elias 
Howe is proposed for Central Park. 

Tue new Spanish Ministry are in favor of 
the separation of the Church and State. 

Tue bill depriving Jesuits of the rights of 
citizenship has been passed by Germany. 

Lorp Lisaar, the retiring Governor-General 
of Canada, was /éted at Montreal on the 20th. 

Lrorotp, Victoria's youngest son, has en- 
rolled himself in a Scotch volunteer regiment, 

ALEXANDER H. Stepuens is urged as the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Georgia. 

Prince ArtuuUR will soon attach himself to 
a regiment for a tour of service in British India. 

Tue anniversary of the coronation of Pius 
IX. occurred on June 21st. He is now 80 years old. 

Tue Emperor of Brazil has »bolished the 
custom of having his hand kissed at court receptions. 

Wiiui1amM GroesBeck and Frederick Law 
Olmsted are the last candidates for President and 
Vice. 

Tuer new French Minister to Rome has in- 
formed the Pope that he must expect nothing from 
France. 

A party of Austrian noblemen reached 
New York last week, bent on a visit to the Yellow- 
stone Park. 

Durtna the past week there have been in 
this city 192 marriages, 441 births, 46 still-births, and 
641 deaths. 

Tue King of Bavaria’s betrothal to the 
eldest daughter of Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia 
is made public. 

Tue Grand Duke Michael of Russia pos- 
sesses one of the most valuable mineralogical collec- 
tions in Europe. 

Ture Orangemen of New York are deter- 
mined to have another procession on the 12th of July, 
the Police permitting. 

Ir is feared that a hostile demonstration will 
be made by the Internationals upon the arrival of the 
new French Minister. 

Tue approaching marriage of the Emperor 
of China has been officially promulgated. It will take 
place of the .6th of October. 

THE most costly monument in the cemetery 
of Pére la Chaise, near Paris, is the mausoleum 
erected to the memory of the Countess Demidoim 

Tur citizens at Battle Creek, Mich., have 
rewarded Miss Emma Pearl, of that city, with a fine 
gold watch, for taking care of a smallpox aillic.ed 
lamily. 

Tur Rev. orman McLeod, D.D., an emi- 
nent clergyman of the Church of Scotland, and a 
popular auchor, died suddenly on 16th June, aged 
6u years. 

Ar Coburg it is believed that Queen Vic- 
toria will abdicate at an early day, and then pass the 
remainder of her life at Castle Kosenau, where Prince 
Albert was educated, 

CARDINAL ANTONELLI and the Grand Vizier 
of Turkey are said to be the only Prime Ministers in 
Europe at the present time who are not members of 
the Masonic fraternity. 

Tue Emperor of Austria will visit the 
Emperor William at Berlin, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a league between Austria and Germany re- 
garding the “ Eastern Question.” 

Tue three principal representatives of the 
Shakers of this country, Elder Frederick W. Evans, 
and Elderesses Antoinette Doolittle and Olive Holden, 
were on a Visit to Brooklyn last week. 

Mrs. Epmunp Dexter, who created the 
Surore at the St. Louis Saengerfest, is a Cincinnati 
brunette, of self-possession, embonpoint, aud pieas- 
ant presence—a lighter edition of Parepa. 

Seru Green, of Rochester, has just re- 
ceived a valuable gold medal from the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce of the French Republic, 
in token of appreciation of his labors in pisciculture. 

Tur Duke d’Aumale turns out to be an ex- 
cellent debater. He speaks well, he has a fine appear- 


ance in the tribunal of the Assembly, his words are 
well chosen and well expressed, aud Le lus u gv0d 


id waters of the Gulf | voice. é 
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A WOMAN’S PRAYER. 


THY did we quarrel? Oh, love, was it well, 
\ We, bounden by ties too many to tell, 
Should play our parts so ill, 
That now, when we meet, I may not lay 
My hand in your cordial clasp and say, 
“God bless you, darling |’? still? 


We used to finish our letters so, 
In the dear old days of long ago, 
Ere ever we learnt to thrill 
At the touch of each other’s hands, and burn 
With a troubled, trembling, sweet concern, 
God bless you, darling, still! 


But you were hasty, and 1 was proud ; 
And neither spirit as yet was cowed 
By presage of coming ill. 
For you left me; and I—I let you go; 
Nor shadow of sorrow I deigned to show, 
God bless you, darling, still ! 


Yes, I say it now, though we meet so cold, 

With never a word of the days of old, 
And never a smile to fill 

The aching void in each other’s heart ; 

Yet, love, mine echoes before we part, 
God bless you, darling, stili! 








THE SISTER’S SECRET. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER XXII,—( CONTINUED.) 


MWY merciful Father in heaven alone knows 
M what I went through in the two days suc- 

IL ceeding the doctor’s first visit. I awaited 
him in an agony of expectation in the morning, 
but he did not come. Iwas evidently too poorito 
be worth attending, and he doubtless thought 
he could make a better use of his time than 
by spending even ten minutes of it in my gar- 
ret. No one would come near me, and my 
visits to the kitchen for coals and hot water were 
barely tolerated. I was shunned like a leper ; 
deserted like one plague-stricken. I hugged 
my poor wailing bairn, praying that if it were 
to die I might at least catch the poison of its 
disease, and perish with it. 

On the third night I lay down on my bed 
without undressing. I was utterly worn out. 
For the whole of that day I had tasted no food, 
and my empty stomach filled me with a sick- 
ness worse than death. Nature, long resisted, 
triumphed at last. My babe seemed to sleep 
by my side, its little head pillowed on my arm, 
its limbs smoothed down in temporary repose. 
I closed my eyes, and my overwrought, in- 
tensely wearied senses instantly yielded to 
oblivion, 

I awoke with a sudden start. It was broad 
daylight. The sun struggled through the sooty 
apertures in the roof, and the room was filled 
with a discolored light. I looked at my child. 
Its face was hidden in the flannel that en- 
veloped it ; my arm had shifted, aud the babe’s 
head had been deprived of its support. I 
raised the child in my arms and examined it. 
I touched its face, it was cold; its arms, they 
were icy. I looked into its features, they were 
rigid and set. I witnessed the presence of 
death at once. I placed the little body on the 
bed, leant over it, and suddenly fainted. 

I revived. The grate was black; the room 
was colder than the streets. I felt wolfish with 


hunger. I had money in my pocket—a few 
pence. I left the house without bonnet or 


cloak, bought a loaf of bread, returned, and 
sitting down, with my eyes fixed on the little 
corpse, commenced eating with the quick 
savage noiselessness of a madwoman. Pre- 
sently I began pacing the room. I Knew not 
what I did; I was only conscious of the neces- 
sity of treading softly lest I should awake my 
child. From time to time, as I trod lightly as 
a tigress, 1 turned my eyes toward the body. 
The sight gave me no tears ; but asI continued 
to look a new sense was excited in me. 

It was a sense of wild, ferocious passion. It 
was a yearning to tear, to scatter, A burning 
thirst for vengeance seized me. A terrible 
hate for every buman thing possessed me. I 
felt that there was no goodness, no virtue, no 
honor, no truth, no love, no hope in the worid. 
I felt that all men and women were devils, 
placed by an unjust God on the earth to hound 
down the unfortunate, to drive poor women 
into madness, and to murder their babics. 
Execrations burst from my lips—but muttered 
low, for always the dread of waking my child 
was on me. Presently, out of this madness, 
this chaotic confusion of thought, grew a 
familiar spectre. ‘* Now that my ciild is dead,” 
I muttered, ‘I may die. There is no restraint 
imposed upon me now. Iam free, I will join 
the winds in their revels. I will sail upward, 
and hide my madness in the clouds. My child 
shall go with me. I snall be hungry no more. 
I shall not hear the wail of my child ; I shall not 
shudder in the piercing cold ; I shall not meet 
the bad eyes of men and women. Near the 
sun we shall be warm. Near the blue, merry 
sky we shall be joyous.” 

A mad joy seized me. A frightful exultation 
filled my mind. I was to be free at last ; I was 
to be hidden away from the sight of the world. 
My babe would be with me. “ Deur heart!” I 
cried, clapping my hands, ‘‘ we shall be free, 
and always together.” 

The sun made the shadows crawl about the 
room. I watched them, biting my finger-nails 
and thinking. The river was near me. I 
would sound its depths for peace. I should 
find it there. 

But I must wait for the night. The gaunt 
spectre beckoned impatiently, but I cried, 
4*Tarry yet. My face bears your hideous im- 
print. There is madness in my eyes. I can- 
act hold my lips from muttering. My mission 
will be guessed. Men are cruel; they drive 
me unto death, but will not let me taste it. We 
must wait for the shadows.” 

I remained seated on the bed near my child. 
No one came near me. My eyes were rooted 





} ness. 


| I was conscious of no time 


on the sooty window, waiting ull the night 
should darken it. 

Motionless I remained watching and waiting. 
was sensible of no 
have been a 

expression, 


I wight 
uxed 


this vigil. 
into one 


fativue in 
statue, carved 
changeless and stirless. 

Slowly the inexorable shadows grew. The 
re om began to fade, the sunlight left the win- 
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dow. I watched fixedly. The room grew 
dark. The sunlight left the skies. I pierced | 


the sooty screen for the signal of night—a 
star, but could find only an increasing dark- 
Still I waited. The dayligut in the 
streets had waned. but might not have gone. 
I would wait till the night had thickened—till 
the streets had become more vacant. 

I thought of the river. I thought of it with 
its eddying surface, its secure depths, its com- 
plete darkness, its wooing oblivion. 

I rose; I took the dead body of my child 
and covered its face with kisses. I kissed its 
cold hands, its damp hair, its frozen feet. I 
whispered words of love to it, Then I took a 
long roll of flannel, and placing the body with 
its face against my breast, I tied it tightly to 
me. I pinned my shawl securely round me that 
my burden might not be seen ; and groping my 
way down-stairs, passed out into the street. 





A keen wind blew, but I felt not its bitter- 
Clear, cold stars glittered above me, but 
People passed me, but in 
my loneliness I felt the sole occupant of a 
hideous wilderness. I shunned the gaslights. 
I crept along in the darkness, and crossed the 
street that I might escape the radiance of well- 
lighted shops. The beams irritated me. They 
were inquisitive ; they were prying. I was 
not their concern. Did they want to expose 
the weird outline on my breast? I would de- 
feat them. They should see nothing. Men 
would ravish my sweet burden from me if they 
saw it, and I should have to die alone, 

I walked toward the river. I saw the re- 
flection of a thousand lamps in its midnight 
tides. I paused. ‘Not yet,” I said. ‘The 
world is full yet. Crowds are passing me. 
from the thousands about me will 


ness. 
I noted them not. 


One arm 
hold me back. I must wait. Midnight is at 
hand. The pavements will be thinned, The 


splash will not be heard then; there will be 
no rush to save me.” 

I hugged my precious burden, and creeping 
into the shade, walked backward. Was IJ de- 








tected? WasI suspected? I sawa policeman 
watching me. As I crept by he followed me 
some steps. I hurried on. 

It would not do to loiter. There were a 
hundred lynx-eyed men abroad on the lookout 
for such as I. I must appear more bold. I 
must walk straight, not crouchingly. . I must 
not shun the light, nor fear detection of my 
burden; for who shall guess its preciousness 
and seek to rob me of it? 

I took the middle pavement and held myself 
erect. I glared about me with mad defiance. 
I felt a heroine amongst slaves ; great amongst 
the mean; grand amongst the ignoble. For I 
was to die, and I did not fear death; and I 
knew that there was not one amongst the 
crowd that hurried by me that would not have 
trembled like a cur, wept like a child, had I 
bared my bosom and announced my purpose. 

Suddenly a band touched my shoulder. I 
shook it off with a shudder and a dreamy 
shake of the head. 


Again I felt my shoulder touched. I trem- 
bled. Was I being followed? Was my purpose 
guessed ? I could have broken into flight, 
but 1 dared not provoke the remark I knew that 
that measure would involve. I walked on hur- 
riedly, but without turning my head. 

But soon I was made sensible of some one 
following me. He drew to my side ; he went 
in advance of me, peering, with eyes that 
seemed on fire, into my face. I heard the ex- 
clamation, ‘Great God! can it be?” Once 
more the hand- pressed upon my shoulder, 
heavily enough to arrest me and turn me face 
to face with my pursuer. 

‘¢ Margaret—Maggie—is it you?” I heard a 
deep, trembling voice speak. 

I buried my tace in my hands, saying, ** Who 
calls me ?” 

**Look at me! 
move your hands—let me see you. 
gie, Maggie !” 

I looked. We stood near a lamp, and the 
reflection illuminated a sunburnt, bearded face. 

“ Maggie,” said the voice once more, **am I 
so changed that you do not remember me ?” 

Something in the voice, something now, too, 
in the features, sent a sensation through my 
blood as if I had been plunged into ice. I ex- 
tended a trembling hand and touched the 
sleeve of his coat, asking, ** Who are you ?” 

** Do you not remember your Cousin George ?” 
I felt my hand taken in a close, warm pressure. 

I uttered a sigh. I wrested my band away, 
and beat the air in my efforts to breathe. The 
lamps in the street whirled around, and went 
out. I fell heavily upon the pavement. 


Do you not know me? Re- 
Why, Mag- 





CHAPTER XXIII, 


HE death that I had so yearned for nearly 
came to me. For five days I remained 
insensible, one foot in the land of death, 
the other barely touching the realm of life. 
I raved, I wept, I horrified my attendants 
by giving them, by my delirium, some insight 


into the horrors of my experience. Ali this I 
was told afterward. 
I awoke and looked about me. I was ina 


cheerful room, in an unfamiliar scene. Clean 
curtains dimmed the windows into a luxurious 
light. A glowing fire sent forth a delicious 
warmth from a bright steel grate. Iwasina 
bed canopied in snowy dimity ; at a table, in 
the centre of the room, sat an elderly woman, 
with spectacles on nose, eating her breakfast. 
As I opened my eyes she looked up. I at- 
tempted to speak, but could find no voice. 





{She remarked my effort, and approaching the 


| could speak now. 














*“My end is death, not | 
vice,” my lips muttered, and I passed onward. | 


|} you may get up 





bedside, told me in soft, soothing accent not 


to speak. 

I closed my eyes in obedience to her orders, 
but could not keep them closed. I looked 
about, wondering, doubting, remembering 
nothing. I raised my hands, and saw they 
were thin like a skeleton’s, One more I 


and then I slept. My sleep 
was long and refreshing. I awoke with the 
consciousness of a man’s face bending over 
me, but when I looked up it had vanished. I 
I attempted to interrogate 
the old woman, but she would reply to no 
questions, Authoritatively she bade me be 
still, and I submitted. Presently a low tap 
came at the door; the old woman arose and 
admitted a short, jovial-faced man. He came 
to my bedside at once ; felt my pulse, examined 
my tongue, addressed some cheering words to 


closed my eyes ; 


| taken 


me, told me that ** we ” should be quite well in | 


a short time, provided ‘* we” were docile and 
obedi nt to wise instructions ; and having con- 
ferred With the old woman for about tive minutes 
in a series of mysterious whispers, accompanied 
by many gesticulations, took his departure on 
tip-toe. 

A profound silence was maintained in the 
room. Burning with impatience for informa- 
tion, I felt it would be idle to venture upon any 
questions; for, though the old woman’s face 
was full of mildness, yet I could trace there, 
too, all the requisite severity of a good nurse. 

For three days I remained in this state ; for- 
bidden to speak, fed by my nurse on gruel and 


| toast and other sick-room preparations, seeing 


no one but the doctor and the old woman. 
On the fourth day I felt myself well enough to 
rise, 

‘* May I not get up ?” I asked. 

‘¢ No,” 

** But I am well now, and feel quite strong. 
Lying in bed beyond occasion requires, only 
weakens.” 

‘*The doctor told me just now, ma’am, that 
to-morrow if I think you 
strong enough to bear the fatigue of sitting 
upright. But you must lie still to-day.” 

‘On condition of my remaining quiet, will 
you answer me some questions ?” 

“Some. But I won’t allow you to ask too 
many. It’s all for your health’s sake, dear,” 
she said, 

‘*In whose house am {I ?” 

‘‘In Mr. George Gordon’s.” 

“Who are you ?” 

‘* His housekeeper,” 

‘Where is this house situated ?” 

**TIn Kensington.” 

“Is Mr. George Gordon married ” 

“ No,” 

* Does he know that his mother is dead ?” 

Fou.” 

‘* How long has he been home from abroad ?” 

‘Nigh three months. Now, that will do for 
the present.” 

“One more question: is he in the house 
now ” 

“No; he is in business in the city.” 

* And when does he return home ?” 

“In the evening. There; you see I’ve an- 
swered two questions. That must do.” 

‘*When can I see him ” 

“When you are up,” she replied, adjusting 
herself in her chair, with a movement sug- 
gestive of a determination to speak no more. 

This short conversation satisfied something 
of my curiosity ; but I was now all impatience 
to see George. The next day found me really 
sufficiently recovered to rise. The nurse saw 
the improvement, and did not object to my sit- 
ting up. Aided by her, I dressed myself, and 
descended to the parlor, where a sofa had been 
prepared for my reception near a blazing fire. 
It was Saturday, and Mrs. Dilke, the house- 
keeper, had informed me that ‘‘ Mr. Gordon” 
(strangely the name sounded to me) would be 
home attwoo’clock. Impatiently I awaited him. 
Fortunately, my expectation had not much time 
to deal with, for I had not left my room until 
twelve. 

I heard his knock at the door; I heard him 
taking off his coat in the passage, and asking 
questions of the servant. My heart fluttered 
painfully ; a light blush suffused my face, for 
memory had been invoked by his accent, and 
thoughts of mingled pain and bitterness agitated 
my mind. 

He entered, prepared to see me, and came 
quickly forward with outstretched hand and 
cordialsmile. I looked at him. In the bearded, 
bronzed, broad-shouldered man | could hardly 
recognize the George of my girliuood—the boy 
who played with me, the youth who defended 
me against his mother, the young man who had 
timidly proposed to me. But his clear-blue 
eyes were undimmed; in the serene depths 
iurked still the same sweet, amiable expression 
which they used to possess when I had met 
them fixed on me, or watched them raised with 
a look of reproach to his mother. 

His smile, cordial and cheery at first, soon 
vanished in the sad expression prompted by 
memory and by the thoughts engendered by my 
appearance, He had not to look at me long to 
understand how deeply I bad suffered. Misery 
still haunted my lineaments, and my eyes were 
full of a melancholy and a mourning which 
hardly needed his sympathy to interpret. 

He asked me no questions. He tried rather 
to distract my thoughts by talking of himself. 
He told me that on his arrival at New Zealand 
he had found the place so barren of promise 
that he had resolved to try his luck elsewhere. 
He embarked in a small Australian brig for 
Sydney, New South Wales, intending to com- 
mence as a “squatter,” or breeder of sheep. 
This life, though promising enough, he fancied 
was too laborious. He perceived that a wide 
field for choice lay before him; that young 
Englishmen were in request, and that industry 
on all sides was commanding high prices. He 
who had always projessed to be totally unfitted 
for a commercial life, found success render 
commerce the most congenial occupation he 
could have adopted. He entered a large com- 
mercial house in Sydney, and in a very short 





time succeeded in attracting the attention of 
his employers. He was quickly raised to a post 
of trust, and the mail bringing out information 
of the death of a senior clerk in the London 
branch of the firm, the vacant place Was otlfered 
to him. He eagerly accepted the offer, and 
was now filling the situation at a salary of 
£450 a year, with every promise of a valuable 
partnership, 

We talked of bis mother. I could see that 
he was deeply grieved at her death having 
place during his absence. “I cannot 
help thinking how lonely she must have been, 
Maggie,” he said. “And yet, did she not do 
her best to alienate you both from her—you 
especially, who might have remained with her 
to the last—so that she would not have died so 
lonely, 80 abandoned ?” He pressed his hand 
upon his eyes, then, turning to me, said: * But 
how light must be my trial compared to what 
you have un.ergone! Some of these days, 
Maggie, you must tell me all that you have 
gone through since we last parted.” 

**T will tell you now, George. Do not shake 
your head; it will do me good to open my 
heart, and I am stronger than I look. Besides, 
it would torture me to maintain secrecy when 
what you have seen may lead you to magine 
so munch.” Then, approaching a subject which 
I dared hardly think upon, with a sudden burst 
of grief I exclaimed, ‘Oh, George! tell me, 
what have they done with my child ?” 

I saw him repress a sudden emotion before 
he answered : 

“It is buried, Maggie. It was buried a week 
after you arrived here.” I hid my face in my 
hands while he continued: ** A crowd collected 
round you when you fell upon the pavement ; 
but instantly calling a cab, I placed you in it, 
and following you, was driven off beiore the 
police had time to approach, It was lucky I 
was 80 quick ; for, when I got you home, we 
found... we found upon you, Maggie...a 
secret that might have embarrassed us had we 
been called upon to account for it. I felt that 
should an investigation take place after your 
recovery, the trial would throw you back again, 
and perhaps kill you. And yet I knewnot howto 
act. My housekeeper and I conferred, ana she 
suggested that perhaps some information might 
be got by applying to where you lodged. But 
where did you lodge? Happily a letter was 
found in your pocket, addressed to my poor 
dear mother. The superscription enabled me 
to make all the inquiries that were necessary 
to evade a coroner’sinquest. I called, directed 
by your landlady, upon the medical man whom 
you consulted. He was very polite; regretted 
greatly that a pressure of business had pre- 
vented him calling upon you as he had pro- 
mised, and told me that if he could see the 
body he would be most happy to grant a cer- 
tificate of death... We buried your baby ina 
quiet little burial-ground a mile away from 
here, Maggie. When you are strong again... 
we will go together and see its grave,” 

I wept silently, with my face still buried in 
my hands. He continued to speak, evidently 
hoping to distract my grief by his conversation, 

“Was it not wonderful that I should have 
met you? A rare chance indeed called me on 
the other side of the river. Some money was 
due to us from a man who had given us great 
trouble. His residence was in the Borough, 
and I was deputized to see him, in the hope of 
effecting some sort of compromise. I was told 
that he was out; but I insisted upon waiting 
for him, and the servant did not like to refuse 
me admittance. I particularly remember my 
keen impatience at his delay, little dream- 
ing of the wise providence that was directing 
me. I left his house ata late hour. As I re- 
turned home, a face passed me hurriedly. I 
stopped. It was a face that I had met before: 
it was familiar to me. A sirange impulse 
caused me to turn and follow. The rest you 
know. Would such a thing be believed in a 
romance ?” 

I had by this time mastered my tears suf- 
ficiently to allow me to speak. ‘ Yes,” I said; 
“the rest I know; but there is much that you 
do not know; and you shall now hear my 
story. Nay, let me speak, George. Whilst my 
secret rests on my mind I shall be miserable 
My utmost frankness is due to you, and you 
shall have it.” 

I began at the period of nis departure from 
Lorton, and went regularly through all the 
bitter experiences that fill this volume. I did 
not hesitate. I felt that a duty lay before me, 
and I also comprehended that if ever I was to 
expect any degree of peace in the years which 
might yet remain to me, it was imperative that 
I should clear my mind of all the perilous stuff 
that weighed upon it. He refused to hear me 
at first, saying that I was not strong enough 
yet to bear the labor and bitterness of a con- 
fession, But as I proceeded I noticed an 
increasing interest. Eagerly, and with a coun- 
tenance expressive of the most varied emo- 
tions, did he listen to me. I told him of my 
love for Major Rivers, of my elopement, of my 
faith, and of his desertion. I saw the veins 
swell in his forehead with indignation as he 
heard me. I toid him of the birth of my child, 
of the conspiracy of Miss Burgoyne, of my de- 
parture from Chester House, of my misery, my 
poverty, my determination to commit suicide. 
He trembled as I spoke; and as I concluded I 
saw him dash the large tear-drops from his 
eyes. 

I ceased, and a long pause followed. I saw 
him looking at me with eyes in which I 
fancied I traced something of the light which 
had made them radiant on the day when he 
proposed to me. 

**Who wou'd have thought,” he presently 
exclaimed, “that Major Rivers would ever 
have proved such a scoundrel! But if he be 
still alive, Maggie, surely, surely, you now find 
@ great and terrible avenger in his conscience !” 

In penning these words, I am sensible that 
this brief narrative of mine draws to its con- 
clusion, You have already anticipated what yet 
remains to be told ; and I feel it would be but 
pocr work, both tor you and me, to dwell at 
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length upon a closing scene which is already 
present to your thoughts. This is no novel, I 
have not endeavored to amuse you by astound- 
ing situations or to make you breathless by 
surprise. I have desired only to admit you, so 
far as my poor capacity allows me, into my 
heart’s secret confidences. I think I have in- 
terested you, and that interest I gratefully 
recognize. The interest you take in me 
prompts you to wish to see me in a more 
secure position than that which I now occupy. 

I did not marry George so speedily as you 
may suppose. My conscience still counted me 
as Major Rivers’s wife, and no gratitude, no 
love for George, would ever have seduced me 
into a moment’s infidelity to myself. I did not 
doubt that Major Rivers yet lived; and as I 
witnessed in George a recurrence of the old 
tenderness he once felt for me, I resolved to 
spare myself and him the pain of a second re 
jection by frequently speaking of myself as 
Major Rivers’s wife, and by implying that while 
he lived my conscience would never permit me 
to be another's, 

I still shared his home at Kensington ; but 
the time came when I felt I could no longer 
consistently do so. His tenderness, his devo- 
tion, his never-failing amiability had inspired 
me with a feeling toward him such as I had 
thought I could never have experienced to- 
ward any man after my betrayal by Major 
Rivers. Studiously as he struggled to disguise 


his feelings, the truth would leak out at inter- | 


vals, and I perceived myself to be the object 
of a pure and noble passion. Under these 
conditions, to have resided with him would have 
been cruel and unjust to both of us, 
“George,” said I to him one day, “I am 


going to ask you to let me take apartments | 


near here.” 

He stared hard at me, but without making 
any remark, 

**T feel,” I continued, ‘that I have no right 
to burden you. I will only ask you to secure 
an abode for me for a short time, so that I may 
have leisure to look about me for a situation as 
a@ governess,” 

‘““How strangely your thoughts run upon | 
these ‘situations as governess’ !” he burst out. 
‘**This was your dream in Lorton, it has been 
your dream twenty times since; it is your | 
dream again now.” 

‘It is all that I am fit for,” I said. 

‘*But why do you want to leave me?” he 
inquired. 

I could hardly contrive a prompt reply. I 
answered, after some hesitation, ‘* That I was 
afraid of becoming a burden.” 

He uttered his old familiar shrill whistle, a 
certain sign of his annoyance ; then all at once 
becoming grave, he said: ‘“*I think I under- 
stand your true reason. You don’t think it | 
proper to reside in the same house with me ?” 

I made no answer. 

He went on: 

‘“*Now, Maggie, I declare to you that Iam as 
great a lover of delicacy as you; but I'll be 
hanged if I allow you to be so hypercritical as 
this. Is there such a wretch in this world as a 
person capable of seeing anything wrong in 
the occupation of one house by two cousins, so 
closely connected as we are by the ties of the 
very earliest associations ?” 

“T would not care if there were,” I answered. 
**T am not troubled by the opinions of others. 
Iconsult only my own judgment, and the 
answer is, ‘ Live alone.’” 

**So you shall; but you shall live here. If 
it be necessary that we should be separated, 
I will take lodgings; you shall occupy this 
house.” 

** You are talking nonsense.” 

“T am talking real bard meaning. I swear 
to you, Maggie, that if you persist in your wish 
to live alone I will leave the house.” 

He breathed hard. There was no mistaking 
his determination. I could see plainly that it 
would take me a long time to win, so for the | 
present I allowed the subject to drop, secretly 
intending to attack it again and again, until I 
should weary him into compliance. 

One evening, about ten days after this con- 
versation, he returned as usual to his home. 
I noticed at once something in his manner 
which strongly excited my curiosity ; it was an | 
air of embarrassment, and yet it was not alto- | 
gether embarrassment. I partly feared that 
matters had gone wrong with him in the city. 
I put, in my blunt manner, the straightforward 
question to him, ** What’s the matter ” 

He eyed me uneasily, and presently said: 
“Maggie, are you strong enough to hear some | 
startling news ?” 

“If you do not tell it me at once,” I| 
answered, ‘*I shall not be strong enough ; for | 
curiosity weakens me like too much heat.” 

“Then,” he said, ** Major Rivers is dead.” 

“ Dead !” I exclaimed, involuntarily clasping 
my hands and turning deadly pale, 

He poured me out a glass of sherry, but I re- 
jected it. 

‘Tell me, how did he die?” I said, tremu- 
lously. 

* He was killed in a duel.” 

“Tn a duel ?” 

“Yes; he fought, at Calais, with Sir Geoffry 
Hamlyn. I have the particulars in my pocket.” | 
And he produced a French paper, printed at 
Boulogne—one, be told me, of a file of French 
journals which he received every week at the 
office. 

I was too much agitated to read; my hand | 











trembled so that I could hardly hold the paper. | 
“Tell me the particulars, George,” I said; 
‘*T should prefer hearing them from your lips.” 
He took up the,paper, and running his eye 
down the article, which occupied nearly half a 
column, began to translate ; 


‘Calais, February 4th. A duel was fought 
here yesterday morning between an English 
officer named Major Rivers and Sir Geoffry 
Hamlyn. We have been enabled to collect the 
particulars of the combat and the causes which 
Jed to it from M. de la Roche, a sous-lieutenant 
who had been selected by Major Rivers as his | 





| poor dead babe. 


| over 12,000 persons— 








second, owing to the deceased officer having 
| been disappointed of the services of the gentie- 
man whom he had first selected for this honor- 
able and delicate position. To M. de la Roche 
M. the Major had confided the cause of his 
animosity. It appeared that Sir Geoflry Ham- 
lyn had been paying his addresses to a wealthy 
heiress in London, but had found an obstacle 
to the match in a former mistress named Miss 
Burgoyne, a beautiful young blonde. This 
demoiselle, finding herself abuut to be neglected 
for her more honorable and wealthy rival, 
solemnly declared to the baronet that, unless 
he supplied her with a liberal and handsome 
provision, she would go to London, have an 
interview with the heiress, and proclaim the 
infidelity of the man who solicited her hand. 
Her threats took effect. The baronet threat- 
ened in vain. The blonde was inexorable. At 
| this time Major Rivers had come to occupy @ 
house at Newton, where Sir Geoffry lived. The 
officer had brought with him from the country 
@ young lady whom he represented as his wife, 
but who was illegally connected, being in 
reality the officer’s first wife’s sister. The 
baronet, hearing of this gentieman’s arrival, 
meditated a conspiracy to which he was further 
incited by the remembrance of an insult which 
had been dealt to him years before by M. the 
Major. He hired a woman from London to re- 
present herself as Miss Burgoyne’s mother, and 
having introduced them to Major Rivers, left 
the blonde to play her own part. The con- 
spiracy was successful. One Autumn day 
Major Rivers eloped with the blonde, leaving 
| we woman he had deceived destitute. They 


| 





were married at Paris. It did not take the 
major long, however, to discover the character 
j whom he had made his wife. 
| A furious quarrel ensued. In her passion the 
blonde proclaimed the truth. The deceived 
and infuriated officer hastened home, chal- 
lenged Sir Geoffry Hamlyn to a deadly combat, 
|} and the meeting took place, as we have said, 
on the 4th ultimo. The first shots that were 
exchanged were harmless. The _ baronet’s 
second wished the conflict to end, declaring 
that the honor of both opponents was satisfied ; 


of the woman 


| but M. the Major insisted upon another shot, 


The pistols were loaded, the combatants placed, 
the signal given, and Major Rivers immediately 


| fell dead.’” 


* * * * s 


Reader, as I write I hear, in a distant room, 
merry shrill voices; I hear, too, the generous 
laughter of a manly voice. Can you guess 
from whom these sounds proceed? But the 
night draws around me. I lay down my pen 
and look upward into the holy heavens in 
which the stars are vibrating. A baby form 
stands out upon the air; its eyes are sightless, 
its face is pale, its shape deformed, The hot 
tears flow from me, yet they are not all sad- 
ness. I stand between the living and the dead ; 
and the sbrill merriment of my living little 


| ones tempers into resignation the lingering 


gaze I fix upon the imagined presence of my 


THE END. i 








NATIONAL SAENGERFEST AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


HE grand National Saengerfest, the eight- 
eenth of the kind, which began at St. Louis, 
Mo., on June 11th, came to a successful 
close on Sunday, June 16th. Delegations from 
German singing and festive societies came 
from all portions of the United States to take 
part in the enjoyment of the occasion, There 
were fully 1,600 singers and musicians present. 

On the second day, June 12th, there was a 
monster procession, composed of all the local 
and visiting societies. Starting from Turner 
Hall, it paraded through the principal streets to 
Saengerfest Hall, where flags, festoons of 
flowers, transparencies and musical devices 
were exhibited in profusion, and then to Locust 
Street, where it was dismissed. The display 
was very fine. The Mayor, distinguished citi- 
zens and Franz Abt headed the procession in 
carriages. The streets and private dwellings 
were tastefully decorated with bunting and 
flags. Several of the courts, the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Custom House and many business 
houses closed for the day. 

The Fest was one long round of pleasure, in 
which the citizens very generally participated. 
The concert in the Fest-Halle was attended by 
the Summer-night’s festi- 
val at Schneider Park on the 15th, and the 
farewell picnic on the 16th at the Fair Grounds, 
by companies nearly equal in numbers. 








‘‘THE WICKED FLEE WHEN NO 
MAN PURSUETH.” 
T used to be a very common way of stealing 
| watches (and, in fact, it is now very fre- 
quent), for two accomplices to walk up Lo @ 
gentleman in the street, late at night, one on 
each side of him, and the man nearest his 
guard-chain would salute him with, ‘*What time 
is it, sir, if you please ?” and when he took out 
his gold repeater to see, away went his watch, 
and the “pals” separated in different direc- 
tions. 
One darkish night, in Atlantic Avenue, South 
Brooklyn, Gignoux, the gifted and polite French 


| artist, was asked this question by two of these 


gentry: ‘‘Have you the time, sir?” ‘ Yes,” 
said the painter, with his right hand in a side- 
pocket; and he went on with his body-guard 
until he came under a bright street-lamp, when 
he held up his splendid watch to the radiating 
glare with his left hand, and with his right, 
which held a two-edged poniard, he pointed 
to the dial, and said: “ It ees nine o’clock, ’m 
very much obliged to you!” Glancing suspi- 
ciously at the glittering dagger, the hopeful 
pair ‘*went on their way, and he saw them no 
more.” A forcible illustration of the wisdom 


| of the St. Nicholas Society. 
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“He who would save his watch, this must he do— 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket, too,” 
Something akin to this was an incident which 

happened late one night to one of the stewards 

He had just parted 

with a fellow-member in Fourteenth Street, 

and was walking up the then lonely Ninth 

Avenue to his residence in Twenty-second 

Street, near the Eighth thoroughfare. 

It was about twelve o’clock in the evening 
of the 6th of December, the day of the genial 
annual dinner of the Society. AS he walked 
onward, he faintly heard the guarded echo of 
his own footfall in the step of a man behind 
him, who was literally *‘ following in the foot- 
prints of his illustrious predecessor.” 

Now, he happened to have in the right-hand 


NEWS BREVITIES. 
Iowa marble is of a superior quality. 
Tue guillotine has been introduced into 
Peru. 
| Carrara, Italy, yawns with 168 marble 
| quarries, 
Curp hats of American make are worth five 
cents in Paris. 
Taunton, Mass., is to have a $25,000 sol- 
diers’ monument, 
Key West sends pineapples by the ship- 
load to Baltimore. 
Tne building of wooden houses is inter- 
dicted at Bremen. 



















side-pocket of his overcoat a rare pipe, which 
had been recently sent him by an old New 
York friend, then spending some months in 
Paris. It was a very handsome and unique 
present, exactly in the outer shape of an old- 
fashioned silver-mounted pistol. The ramrod 
opened the case on the back, and disclosed 
the highly-ornamented meerschaum, the bowl 
thereof snugly reposing in the hollow butt of 
the tasteful weapon. He had taken it to the 
anniversary repast, where it had been much 
admired as a curiosity. 

The mysterious footsteps still echoed his 
own ; he looked nervously around him, and 
sav a man cautiously following him, about ten 
yards back. He went onward, until he came 
to the street-lamp on the corner of Twenty- 
second Street, when, by its light, he drew the 
formidable weapon from his pocket, “ clicked” 
the side of it, as if cocking it, and, turning 
upon his follower, said, in a stern, determined 
voice: ** I have heard you, you villain, tracking 
my steps; now, march, you cowardly highway 
robber, or I’ll blow your brains out !” 

The fellow faced avout, and started at the 
top of his speed down Twenty-first Street, and 
put two blocks of real estate between him and 
the mu:.zle of a harmless pipe before you could 
say ‘* Jack Robinson.” 








COFFEE. 


ONSIDERING the fact that the necessities 
of our daily life, whether as clothing, food 
or medicine, are mostly provided by the 


More poets flourish successfully in Austria 
than in England, 

Errorts are in progress to make Paris a 
seaport for steamers, 

Porrveat, in a hundred years, has not quar- 
reled with any power. 

CorporaL punishment is abolished in the 
Prussian State Prison. 





























Five nations are working this year to raise 
flags on the North Pole. 


Tue Austrian Polar Expedition is already 
on its way from Bremen. 

Army officers in Montana are about intro- 
ducing grayhound racing. 

A piscovery of emeralds has been made 
on the Guinea coast of Africa. 

GuaTeEMALA and San Salvador are about 
opening war on Honduras, 

Tue London and Atalanta crews have been 
challenged by a Paris boat club. 

ALFxis reached Rio de Janeiro on the 29th 
of April, with Admiral Possiett’s fleet, 

Tue latest foreign labor news is 
effect that 12,000 German miners have struck. 

Ticer T'atL, a son of the famous Seminole 
Chief of the same name, peddles pumpkins at Key 
West. 

Is it not about time that Delaware and Vir- 
ginia pues abolish flogging as a punishment for 
crime 


to the 


DartmortH Coniece has received a por- 
trait of Sampson Occum, the first ordained Indian 
preacher. 


Tue Veteran Masonic Association of Con- 





vegetable kingdom, it is remarkable how little 
is generally known of the sources from whence 
we derive our most common articles of com- 
merce. We propose in this article to say some- 
thing about our coffee, 

Although the specific name of the coffee | 
plant, Coffea Arabica, appears to indicate the | 
coffee-tree to belong originally to Arabia, it is 
with good reason supposed to be a native of 
the mountainous part of the southwest point of 
Abyssinia, having been introduced from thence 
into Arabia, where it is said to have been first 
used about 1450. For about 200 years after 
this date the whole of the coffee used was 
grown on Arabian soil, from whence the Dutch 
introduced the plant into Batavia, after which 
it was carried into other Eastern countries, as 
well as into Brazil, Central America and other 
parts of the Western Hemisphere. The intro- 
duction of coffee into Europe took place about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, fourteen 
years before the introduction of tea, 

The fruits of the coffee-tree, when ripe, are 
gathered and taken to the pulping-house, and 
placed in a machine called a pulper, by which 
the fleshy covering is removed, the beans or 
seeds pass into a cistern, and the pulps are car- 
ried off in another direction and are collected 
and preserved for manure ; the seeds them- 
selves are left to steep for several hours, so as 
to soak off any remaining mucilage or pulpy 
matter ; they are then washed and dried, the 
parchment andthe thin innerskin beingremoved 
by winnowing, after which they are packed in 
bags and ready for shipping. 

The berries or seeds of true Mocha coffee, 
which is, however, now scarcely to be obtained, 
are usually more round than those of other 
varieties ; they nevertheless vary much in 
form as well as in size and color ; and though 
the several commercial sorts are easily known | 
to a practiced eye, they are difficult to detect 
by an ordinary observer. The value to the 
consumer does not in all cases depend so much 
upon the size or shape of the seed as upon its 
flavor and strength of its aroma, but these 
qualities cannot be discovered until after roast- | 
ing ; therefore, in purchasing unroasted coffee, | 
an important point is to see that the seeds are | 
not damaged by sea-water or moldness. In | 
roasted ** whole” cotfee, the case is different, | 
for a greater or lesser aroma of more or less 
fragrance can be detected, the volatile oil, and | 
the peculiar astringent acid to which the aroma | 
and flavor are due, and which before were 
latent in the seed, being developed by the | 
heat. In the process of roasting, the seeds | 
lose about one-fifth in weight, but increase in | 
bulk about one-half, | 

The peculiar principle of coffee is called | 
caffeine, and is identical with that of tea; it | 
acts as a stimulant upon the brain, preventing 
sleep or drowsiness, and causing greater 
mental as well as bodily activity ; it is also 
said by some chemists to repair or prevent in 
a remarkable degree the too rapid waste of the 
tissues, so that life can be sustained on a 
smaller quantity of food than would be the 
case without the use of coffee. 

A very simple test for the presence of chick- 
ory in ground coffee, is to drop a little ina 
tumbler of ciean cold water. Do not stir it, 
but if chickory is present, the particles will im- 
mediately drop to the bottom of the tumbler, 
imparting at once to the water a deep amber 
color ; the coffee particles will float for a much 
longer time, and the water will be but slightly 
colored. The most satisfactory way of pur- 
chasing coffee, however, is in the whole state, 
and to grind it as it is wanted, when all the 
freshness of the aroma is obtained in the 








embodied in the familiar distich: 


infusion. 


| Burvey of the Pacific Ocean, under charge of Com- 


| Prindle and McCunn, 


| the National Lincoln monument. 


| Sections in the country adhere to the New York 


| of the former. 


| New Jersey, and 58 in Massachusetts, 


| women of Rostock, Mecklenburg, to accompany him 

































necticut held its second annual reunion at New Haven, 
June 17th. 

Tue stillborn daughter of Mrs. Bates, the 
Nova Scotia giantess, was 28 inches long, and weighed 
18 pounds, 

Ir was the late Mr. Bennett’s wish that the 
New York Herald should be kept for ever in the 
Bennett family, 


AN expedition is being fitted out for the 


mander Skerritt, 


THE Senate of New York assembled in 
special session on the 18th, for the trial of Judges 


A NATURAL spring that will intoxicate, 
situated near Kern River, Cal, is delighting the In- 
dians of that vicinity. 

Tuer first load of dressed granite for the 
new Treasury building in Washington has been 
shipped from Richmond, Va. 

OBSERVER ScuakErFeEr, of the Signal Service, 
is to make a balloon ascension at Boston, on the 
Fourth, for scientific purposes, 

New York State has paid $13,700, the 
cost of the naval group in bronze, forming a part of 


Tue federal council of Internationals has 
seceded from the London branch, and the various 


authority. 


Rumor mentions the names of Jay Gould 
and General McClellan for the Presidency of the Erie 
Railroad, and alludes to a possible dummy in the pay 


Ir is stated that three vessels sailed from 
different ports of the United States for Cuba last 
week, carrying altogether 600 men and large quanti- 
ties of stores and munitions of war. 


THERE are at the present time 1,032 lodges 


of Knights of Pythias in this country. Of this num- 
ber, 360 are in Pennsylvania, 78 in New York, 72 in 












Tue report that General Sickles was about 
to return to New York increases the excitement in 
Erie circles, which promises a remarkable culmina- 
tion in July, when new directors are to be chosen. 









PRESIDENT GRANT, having been released 
from the payment of tax on his salary, Ex-President 
Johnson has asked and had granted a rebatement of 
$4,000 paid to the revenue officers while at Wash- 
ington. 


Curtstran Hansen, a Danish Mormon, re- 


ceived fifty lashes on his bare bach aud a sentence of 
imprisonment for six mouths, for urging some fisher- 










to heaven. 


Tux friends of the Administration denounce 
Charles Sumner for his recent speech. As we have 
yet to see the first denial of any statement, it is likely 
that there must be a terrific fire where there is such 
general smoking. 


BarBara Usryk, the story of whose long 
imprisonment as a nun attracted so much attention a 
few years ago, has now recovered from her severe 
and protracted sufferings, and is living quietly and 
happily at Cracow. 

THE yuchts intending to accept the invita- 
tion of the Grand Duke Alexis to visit St. Petersburg, 
are the Dauntless, Sappho, Columbia, and Wanderer. 
They will rendezvous at Cowes, whence they will start 
together for the Baltic. 


Tue pews of a Methodist church on the 
boundary line between Pennsylvania and Ohio stand 
in the former State and the pulpit in the latter. They 
are bothered to conduct marriage services legally and 
gracefully at the same time, in that sanctuary. 


THERE is to be a great exhibition of the 
industry and art of all nations at Vienna, next year. 
One department ts to be devoted to babies. Especial 
inquiry has been instituted to ascertain how American 
children are reared in order to become so “ tarnal 
cute” when grown up. 


St. Vincent, Fla., is an island of 7000 
acres, owned and occupied for the past three years by 
Mr. Hatch, a gentleman of intelligence and fortune, 
formerly Mayor of Cincinnati, who chooses to lead ; 
here the life of a hermit, solitary and alone, save wilh ° 
@ servant or two, and sceing few Visitors. 
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Kepuer.— SeE Pace 267. 


From A SKETCH BY JAS, 


STREET. 


SOUTH FOURTH 


SAENGERFEST.—THE PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH 


ST. LOUIS 


MISSOURL—THE 
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FIREMEN MARCHING TO THEIR PLACES FOR THE ANVIL CHORUS, 
THE WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE. 
[= peace fever has spread wonderfully | 


1 


, until the lips parch, hands quiver, eyelids fall, 
and a general collapse of nerves concludes the 


about Boston. Everybody seems on the 

hop-skip-and-jump. Stranzersshake hands 
with strangers, and vow eternal 
The residents of neighbor- 
ing towns, who are con 
tented that they live so 
near the focus of all that 
is delightful, enter the city 
wita songs on their lips. 
Wagons roll slowly and 
noisily in, filled with ex- 
cited youths, who, if not 


wars and rumors of wars, 


friendship, 


numbered with the Bouquet er 8 
of Artists, cannot be pre- Z sks 
vented forming a rosier é < 
nosegay, and trilling their , a 4,9 
joyousness with the heart- ~W\\ 
iest expression. ‘. \S te 
The Common is filled like- RAS be ™ 1, a 
wise by groups, who are also YX 
bound to have their song aya 


anyway. Tuning-forks, 
opera-scores, librettos, vio- 
lins, and occasionally small 
wind instruments, make up 
the properties. In spite the 
chiming of bells, roaring of 
artillery, clanging of anvils, 
and general quaking of Bos- 
ton-bound nature, these ama- 
teurs struggle gallantly for 
the pitch and key, and then 
join in the hardest race of 
musical notes ever experi- 
enced. No passage is too 
difficult, no voice too severe, 
no artist more determined. 
Quantity, not quality, is the 
requisite, 


effort. The French, German, English 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


A pleasing feature of the festival is the har- 
mony that prevails among the foreign bands. 
and American 
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Not being able to get 





within the Coliseum, they 
refuse to hear more of its 
attractions than _ possible. 
Each one does the best. The 
perspiration starts, the veins 
fill, the face grows blue, but 
they stop only to catch 
breath, and sigh for “ta 
thousand tongues” more, 





RURAL SINGERS ON THEIR WAY TO THE JUBILEE, 
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THE JUBILYTE OF PEACE AND LAGER, THE GREAT MAESTRO, STRAUSS, CONDUCTING HIS FAVORITE WALTZ. 


THE 











HEADQUARTERS OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PRESS. 


| would not be allowed to indulge in intoxicating 
| drinks during the festival, but to this the Eng. 
lish and German bands strongly objected. Cool 


From the time the Jubilee opened, the wrest- | musicians mingle freely together, listless of lager-bier offered a happy compromise, and the 
ling with the divine muse in this vicinity has 
| been stubborn, unconquerable. 


| representatives of four great nations are fre- 
It leaked out somehow that the performers ! quently seen knocking glasses, and drinking to 


universal peace together. 

There are hundreds of at- 
tractions at the Coliseum, 
each distinctive in charac- 
ter. But who can appreci- 
ate anything else when the 
vivacious Strauss makes his 
appearance ? Small in stat- 
ure, With hair perfectly 
black, eyes flashing bril- 
liantly, now upon audience, 
then upon orchestra, and 
his eternal restlessness, he 
has made himself the de- 
cided favorite of the Jubilee. 

Nothing can equal the 
energy with which ke con- 
ducts the orchestra. Dis- 
carding the baton, he seizes 
his violin, plays a few bars 
facing the audience, then 
turns upon the performers, 
beats his arms about,stamps 
his feet, dashes from side to 
side of his stand—all the 
time smiling contentedly, 
until the performers, chorus 
and entire audience become 
affected with his enthu- 
siasm. 

During the Jubilee of Na- 
tions, the bands of each 
marched through the build- 
ing to their places, giving 
the spectators an opportu. 
nity of admiring their fine 
appearance, and as Boston 
music is nothing without the 
“ Anvil Chorus,” her batta- 
lion of picked firemen pur- 
sued the same course, and 
received a fair share of ap- 
plause. 

The public should not 
forget, while reveling in the 
excitement of the concerts, 











GREAT PEACE JUBILEE AT BOSTON.—Fxrom Sxetcues sy Josepo Breexer 


JUBIL‘E FEVER ON BCSTON COMMON, 
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that there are quite an army of Press repre- | present rate of gold) are remarkably low ; but we are 


sentatives posted in the building, who daily 
note the current facts and gossip. To Messrs, 
Niles and Payson, of the Committee on the 
Press, these gentlemen are greatly indebted for 
courteous treatment, and as without the corre- 
spondents the public would know little of the 
fun, the entire country should thank the two 
gentlemen for conducting the facilities of infor- 
mation. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

A Fiery steed—Horse-radish. 

QueEEN of spades—A gardener’s wife. 

Bayonets are driven, but bullets are lead. 

Acnonats of every household—Pitcher and 
tumbler. 

Anout the finest thing we have ever found, 
either in town or out of town, is—dust. 

Way does a druggist’s lost watch-key re- 
semble himselff—Because it’s a key missed (a 
chemist). 

Wuat is that which is ever before us, can 
never be seen, and yet all are looking forward to?~ 
To-morrow. 

A YVENISON-AND-TURTLE-FED alderman, on 
being importuned for alms by & starving woman, ex- 
claimed, “Go away, my good woman; you don’t 
know how you distress me. I'd give ten dollars to 
have your appetite.” 

Ove day a son of the Emerald Isle, traveling 
on the highway, after having just cut a shillelagh 
from a young plantation, was met by the owner, who 
demanded of Pat, in an angry tone, where he had cut 
that stick. “Pat, turning to him, and pointing to the 
end 0. the stick, coolly replied, ‘Just right through 
there, sur.’ 

At a marriage lately, in New York, the 
bride’s voice faltered, and she paused in the midst of 
the impressive ceremony. Her little niece, a bright 
little three-year-old, thinking the naughty minister 
was compelling poor aunty to say something disa- 
greeabie, stamped her little foot, and exclaimed, ina 
tone of authority, ‘‘ Auntie, don’t oo thay it.” 

Cart au Becoar.—One of the importunate 
juveniles who solicit pennies was asked, “ Where is 
your mother?’ She answered diffidently, “She is 
dead.” ‘Have you no father?” “ Yes, sir; but he 
is ill.” “What ails him?” continued the questioner, 
‘He has got a sore finger, sir.” “Indeed!” ‘ Yes, 
sir.” “Then, why don’t he cut it oif?” ‘“ Please, 
sir,”? responded the little maid, ‘‘he ha’n’t got any 
money to buy a Knife.” 


Tey are growing their own poets out in 
Colorado, or seem at least to have entered upon this 
field of cultivation. As yet the product seems im- 
— imagination largely developed, with some de- 

ciency in the sphere of accuracy, or perhaps we 
should say sobricty of statement. Here is a speci- 
men from a local paper. The tendency to exagge- 
rate the fertility of those great and often desert-like 
plains of the hotter parts of the West is well hit off 
nere : 

“Is it where the cabbage grows so fast, 
That they burst with a noise like the thunder’s blast? 
Is it where through the rich, dcep mellow soil 
The beets grow down as if boring for oil? 
Is it where the turnips are hard to beat, 
And the cattle grow fat on nothing to eat? 

Is it where each irrigating sluice 

Is fed by water-melon juice? 

Is it where everything grows to such monstrous size, 

That the biggest stories appear like lies? 

Tell me, in short, I would like to know, 

Is this wondrous land called Colorado? 
You’re right, old boy, it is!’ 


We will not deceive you longer. This is the 
real American difficulty, and the last telegram from 
the Musical World office has settled it, as follows: 


“Madame Arabella Goddard has accepted an en- 
gagement to play at several concerts, in the great 
‘Boston Peace Jubilee,’ under the direction of Mr. 
Gilmore, and will leave London on Saturday, the Ist 
of June.” 

“That goes against the MacNabs,” observed the 
swimming Highlander, MacNab, when his enemy, a 
Macintosh, cut off his own hand in the water, and 

itched it on shore—the bargain having been that the 
and was to belong to the first who “laid hand” on 
it. For the Macnabs, read the English. A grim 
story, yet appropriate in the case of one whose hand 
has achieved a thousand triumphs. We are to lose 
her, unless war breaks out before the Ist, and bella 
keep Arabella at home. This we dare not hope for, 
and so we wish her bon voyage, a series of triumphs, 
and a happy return. ‘ Arabella” has ever been Mr, 
Punch’s ward, since he wrote of 


“The young and gifted Miss Goddard 
Whom with admiration all the critical squad heard;’’ 


and he caps those exquisite lines with two as lovely : 
“ Baty Sane high-class music in more real honor 
a 


than 
The hospitable, indirect-claiming, but otherwise 
unexceptionable Jonathan.’’ —FrRom Punch, 








Trrat of Lawn Mowers at Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Excelsior heads the list. Read the Committee’s 
Report: ‘The undersigned having been appointed 
by the Park Commissioners of the City of Cleveland 
to witness the trial this day at Clinton Park, in this 
city, of the following named Lawn Mowers, viz.: 
Hill’s Archimedean Improved, the Excelsior, Swift’s 
Improved Pioneer, the Philadelphia, the Lanasc :pe, 
end also the Excelsior horse-power machine, and to 
report in writing our opinions of their several merits, 
respectfully state that it appears to us that the Ex- 
celsior is superior to the others in mechanism and 
durability, and in ease and control in guiding ; that 
the Philadelphia is an excellent machine to use in all 
cases where a roller is not desired ; that Hill’s Archi- 
medean Improved, the Excelsior, and the Philadelphia, 
seem to us to cut the grass equally well. The Excelsior 
horse-power machine we thought a good one; its 
work was well done. WILLIAM COLLINS, JoHN 
HUNTINGTON, F. R. ELLIOT. Cleveland, May 17, 1872.” 








CHICAGO, Jan, 22, 1872, 
F. W. FARWELL, Secretary Babcock Fire 
Extinguisher Co, : 

DEAR StrR—Our experience with the Babcock Fire 
Extinguisher on this road (we have 230 of the ma- 
chines) has confirmed our first estimate of it, as a 
most desirable safeguard. We have saved our build- 
ings repeatediy, and in one or two instances have 
prevented what we may reasonably suppose would 
have been large conflagrations, 

I cannot too strongly commend them. Their general 
use would render a fire a rare circumstance, 

Yours, truly, 
ROBERT HARRIS, 
Gen’l Sup’t Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 








In glancing over the price-list of the well- 
known wine and liquor firm of H. B. Kirk & Co., we 
notice that they are offering Hiedsieck and Mumm 
«ampagnes at $22.75 and $22.50 per basket, cur- 
rency, respectively, and Bass’s ale and Guinness'’s 
DubdHn Stout at $2.00 per dozen, These prices (at the 


| Of success has 


not surprised at that, for it has always been the boast | 


of these veteran merchants that no house in 


! 
| 


United States could undersell them, Twenty years | 


ven the merited reward of the strict 


integrity, genuine courtesy, and admirable judgment 
| with which their business has been conducted, and 








we commend their extensive and well-mature:! stock 
to the attention of close buyers, who are on tie look 
out for choice goods on advantageous terms, 


Tur Propte’'s Frrenp.—It is susceptible of 
easy proof that the Sewing-Machine has been & 
greater blessing to the masses of American people 
than any invention of the present century. Nothing 
else has done so much to save the lives and health of | 
the wives and mothers, the patient, overworked | 
women of the land, who, as a class, most needed re 
lief from the burdens of everyday life. Every father 
and husband fails in his duty if he neglects to endow 
his home with such a triumph of science as the Wilson 
Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. It is the cheapest and 
best sewing-imachine ever offered. Salesroom, 707 
Broadway, New York; also for sale in all other cities 
in the United States. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES, 


Mrs. J. Brewer, Stamford, Conn., bought her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine in 1863 ; earn 
ing the first two years her rent and household ex 
penses for self and child, and $710 in the savings 
bank ; has six of the original dozen needles. See tue 
new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 












Have You Seen Her ?—A lady who for the last 
five years has been a leader of fashion in New York, 
and who may be seen twice a week in her elegant 
caleche driving a pair of superb ponies in Central 
Park, has recently stated, in the select circle to which 
she belongs, that the only article in existence which 
imparts beauty and lustre to the complexion without 
ultimately impairing the texture of the skin anil 


causing it to collapse and wrinkle, is HAGAN’s MaG- 


NOLIA BALM, 








A Rrrma AnnouncemMent.—An old-style 
lock-stitch sewing-machine company advertises an 
attachment called a ripper, but the public know by 


experience that ripping is a bad way of unfastening | 


aseam. The twisted-loop, or Willcox and Gibbs seam, 


is the only one that can be unlocked without r’pping, | 


and locked again if necessary. 





Scrrer parties can be accommodated at the | 


Maison Dorée, corner of Broadway and Fourteenth 
Street, near Union Square. It is patronized by the 
élite of the fashion and the respectability of New 
York. If desired, parties of four or more can have a 
room to themselves, It is also the very place for 
ladies who have been out shopping to cali and take a 
little Juncheon in, 








E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and 
Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Al- 
bums and Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and 
Photographic Materials. if 





JOSEPH HOOVER, publisher of the finest 
chromos, respectfully calis the attention of the trade 
to his large and varied assortment of Foreign and 
American Chromos. No, 1,117 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. tf 








THe new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is connected by street cars with the New YORK 
DEPOT. 








Barnett’s Cocoaine gives new life to the hair. 


OO —E 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


ND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH & 

FRECKLE LOTION—the only reliable and harm- 
less remedy for Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk, 
28 Cents per Quart, 


Will continue to be delivered, as it has been for the 
past FOURTEEN years, perfectly pure and un- 
skimmed, by 


New York Condensed Milk Company, 


Nos. 34 and 36 Elizabeth Street, 
Nos. 227 and 229 East 34th Street, 


— 
FIREWORES 
AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Country orders for private exhibitions filled and for- 
warded by Express, C.0.D. Assorted Packages from 

$5 upward. MAXWELL & PAYSON, 
209 Front st., corner Beekman, N. Y. 
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R EAD “THE BIRTH-MARK,” 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


the $1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 





Parents no longer object to Metallic Tipped 
Shoes, since the 


SILVER TIP 


Has been introduced. 





Bounp to go because everybody wants them, 
CABLE SCREW WIRE Boots and Shoes, they are so 
durable, easy and dry. 


X': RAORDINARY!—The « Pasccite 





MONTHLY,” Pittsburgh, sends /ree, and postage 

paid, to every new yearly subscriber, either—at 
choice—a beautiful Chr mo inthe sheet (if * mounted” 
25 cents more) or, two large 24x 0 inch engravings, of 
different subjects; also, one 24x30 engraving for 
every yearly subscription in addition to one’s own; 
or, this superb 16-page family paper sent on trial, 
from June to January (7 mo:.), with a 24x30 encray- 
ing, and only $1. It is the only illustrated paper of 
any pretensions outside of New York ; is now enter- 
ing its second year, and its large circulation furnishes 
the best testof merit. Permanent canvassers wanted 
everywhere. Bir profits guaranteed. Address, for 
circular, and ‘outfit,’”? PEOPLE’s MONTHLY, _Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





OR TWO DOLLARS I WILL SEND A 
recipe for a simple and cheap compound that | 
will cause the blood to flow naturally to the cheek, | 


and produce good color without the slightest injury, | &> 


Addreas, J.J. WALTERS, N. Y. Post Onice. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





) TO O'NEILL'S for SPRING FASHIONS. 





NOVELLO'S CHEAP MUSIC. 


NOVELLO’S GLEES, PART SONGS, ete....each 5¢. 
NOVELLO’S CHURCH MUSIC .....-cccccesseee GC. 
NOVELLO’S ORGAN MUSIC (BOOKS),.......-. 506 
NOVELLW’S PIANO MUSIC (BOOKS).......--- 5UC 
NOVELLO’S POPULAR SONG (BUOKS)....... 50. 
NOVELLO’S ORATORIOS..........--ccccscesee 50¢C. 
NOVELLO’S OPERAS (Vocal Scores) ......-.-+ $1.00 
NOVELLO’S OPERAS (Piannoforte Solos)..... 75C. 


Ask for NOVELLO’S Editions. 
Send for Catalogues and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


tf 751 BROADWAY, NBW YORK. 


R EAD “THE BIRTH-MARK,’ 
v BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


the $1,500 Prize Story, now pub.ishing in FRANK 


| LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


BSF"VVE GIVE IT AWAYTI!! en 


OK: 


Vs ana oat. - es 2 
Contains over 50 Splendid Illustrations, Rich and 
Rare. “ Valuable Recipes” and Secrets worth Know 
ing, etc. Send three-cent stamp to pay postage 
Address, B, FOX & CO., Station ** A,’? New York City. 


eB! fhe 

















NEW YORK, CORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIS, 
THE SIX LARGEST IN THE WOKLD, 


OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC, 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Salling from New York on SATURDAYS, from 
Liverpool on Thursdays, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 


From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey City, | 


Passenger accommodations (for all Classes) unri 

valed, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is 
felt. Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these 
steamers. 

RATE S—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency. 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
to Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, india, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £1 upward. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company’s oilices, No. 19 Broadway, New York. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 








The Nursery Favorite Safety Pin. 


PATENTED 29TH AUGUST, 1871. 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY, UTILITY, SAFETY. 
THE BEST AND MOST PERFECT PIN EVER 
MADE, 

It Takes 22 Inches of Wire to Construct 
one Pin. 


T OVERCOMES OBJECTIONS. 


constantly made by those using other pins. Unlike 
them, the wire is formed into a long and short spiral 
coil. The pin is pointed at the end, and is of a tri- 
angular shape, which will allow it easily to penetrate 
one or more thicknesses of cloth. When confined, the 
sharp point is perfectly inclosed and secure, and 
cannot become loosened except by hand manipu- 
lation. They give perfect satisfaction. Liberal induce- 
ments offered to the Trade. Local and Traveling 
Agents wanted everywhere. One dozen pins packed 
in @ neat little box and sent post-paid to any address 
on receipt of One Dollar. Address, 
T. B. DOULITTLE & CO., 

599 Broadway, N. Y. 


BABCOCK 
Fire Extinguisher. 
“ Absolutely the BEST 


- PROTECTION AGAINST 
_ FIRE!” 


Send for “its Record.” 








- 
= 


F.W, FARWELL, 
Secretary. 





- 
— — 407 Broadway, New York, 
tf 656 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


500 
25 doz. French Chip Round Hats, $1.50; 20 doz. 
at $5; 100 doz. Children’s Leghorn Hats, $1. 





Ao Sw a 


NEW YORK. 


French Silk Suits, 


Emb’d Cashmere House Jackets, 
LINEN SUITS, 
White Lawn & Pique Suits, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Richly Embroidered 
French Organdie Overdresses. 
Richly Embroidered Lawn Robes. 
Plain White Lawn Suits. 
Pique and Cambric Wrappers. 
Emb’d Pique Walking Coats for Children. 
Lawn and Pique Suits for Misses. 

Paris Emb’d and Lace- Trimmed Underwear. 
Bathing Suits, French and German Corsets, 
Hoop Skirts, Panniers, Etc., Etc. 

N. B.—Bridal Trousseaux & Infants’ Wardrobes 


{ade to order, 





Great Reduction in Prices. 





LADIES! GO TO O'NEILL'S FOR MILLINERY GOODS. |= 


The Largest and Finest Selection in the Cit ye 
CASES NEW STRAW GOODS. 


25 to $3; 50 doz. Leghorn Hats, $2, worth $3; 
100 doz, Rough-and-Ready, la mode, 50 cts, 
BONNET & SASH RIBBONS. 
Finest assortment of BONNET RIBBONS in the city, Nos. 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 16 and 22, newest shades, 
100 cartons 7-inch SASH RIBBONS, 85c., all colors, 100 cartons Fancy Plaids, 85c.; worth $1.25, 
50 cartons SCOTCH PLAIDS, 95c., $1, all silk. 


| Previous to taking our SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY 
in 
Gaze Chambrais, Japanese Silks, 
| Fancy Summer Silks, Jaconets, Organdies 
| Plain and Fancy Crenadines, Gaze de Soies 
Kte., ete. 


| 
The above goods are all NEW AND DESIRABLE 
STYLES, introduced this season. 


HOWARD'S 
/ADJUSTABLE NURSERY GATE 


PROTECTIVE WINDOW BAR. 
ia" ae 
ee 
és 











E. HOWARD, 
508 Broadway, New York. 


Meares’ “ PARAGON ” Shirts 


Made to order of Best Materials, and 


WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by Express, C. 0. D., toany part of the country, 
at the following rates: 
‘* Better Muslin and Good Linen, 10.50 
‘* Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen, 12.00 
‘* ‘Wamsutta Muslin and very Fine do, 13.00 
“New York Mills and Better Linen, 15.00 
Directions for measurement sent on application. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
RICHARD MFARES, 
Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York. 








| 
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Holloway’s Pills.—No case of fever and 
ague, liver complaint, colic, indigestion, bodily weak- 
ness, sick headaches, or sexual difficulty, can with- 
stand the curative and at the same time invigorating 
action of these Pills. Sold 78 Maiden Lae, N. Y. 
Price, 25 cents per box. Ask for new style; the old 
is counterfeited. 





NV USEUM OF WONDERS & elegant Cnromo 
p | for 10c. Central Book Co., Garretisville, 0, 
871-83 





MON E MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples and 

full particulars FREE. 8S. M. SPENCER, Lrattleboro, Vt. 

550-901 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our Nei 
Illustrated Family Bible, containing over 450 fine 
Scripture Illustrations, to any Book Agent, free of 
charge. Address, NATIONAL PUB. ©O., Phila., Pa. tf 











French Chip Bonnets at $2.50, sold on Broadway 





Great Reduction in 


Prices of all Goods. 





LACE SACQUES, 
Lace Collars, 25c., 35¢., 50c., 65¢., 75¢., 85€., 95¢. 


from $5.75 and upward. 


MOUTIERS, 
LADIES’ 


WREATHS, VINES, 





H. O'NEILL & CO, 327 


RICH LACES. 
GUIPURE LACE SACQUES, 
) Ladies should examine our Made-up Lace Goods, 
Organdie Tunics, with Bretelles, from $5 to $5.75 
Embroideries in great variety. 


FRENCH FLOWERS, 


SCARFS & TIES. 
1,000 doz. Plain Windsor Ties, 50c., all silk. 500 doz, Windsor Ties, 62c.; sold on Broadway at 90c. 
KID GLOVES, 
250 doz. Lupin’s two-button Kid Gloves, $1.15; worth $1.50. 300 doz. Lupin’s two-buttons, $1.35 
worth $1.75. 300 doz. Lupin’s two-button Fancy Kid Gloves, £1.35. 
in two buttons, All these goods are of superior quality, and every pair warranted, 
N. B.—Reduction to the Trade, Ali Goods Marked in Plain Figures, 


LLAMA LACE POINTS, 


Organdie Tunics, with Bretelles, with Lace, 


GARLANDS, AUTUMN LEAVES, 


Perindt Kid Gloves 





‘SNOIHSW4 ONIYdS “° $.T113N.0 OL 


& 829 SIXTH AVENUE. 
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The Excelsior Lawn Mower, 


FOR HAND OR HORSE POWER. 
«4 





MANUFACTURED BY 
Chadborn & Coldwell MI’f’g Co., 
(Send for Circular.) Newburgh, N. ¥. 
Aw For sale by all first-class Dealers and Seedsmen. 
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It Shine s for All. 


CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The Leading !ndependent 
of America. 





Al 





Newspaper 


bh SUN now circulates between 110,000 and 

120,000 copi es daily. 

wherever it exisis, without regard to persons or par- 
ties. It is a fearless advocate of the righ.s of the 
people. 

To SUN Bg the first to expose the Tammany 

Frauds, Its exposures created the rebellion of 

the Young Democracy, the precursor to the downfall 
of the notorious Tammany Ring. 


i is SUN was the first to expose the great San 

Domingo annexation fraud. Its exposures con- 

tributed to open the eyes of the United States Senate, 

and save the people over $7,000,000, 

4 ip SUN was the first to expose Grant’s nepot- 
ism and gift-taking, which draped the Presiden- 

tial dignity with obloquy and shame, 

i ery SUN was the first to expose the operations 
of Bancroft Davis, the Bribe-taker, and the 

shameful influence of Spanish gold in making the 

American pation an accessory to the horrible 

butcheries of the Cuban patriots. 


fJ\HE SUN was the first to expose the corruption 
pervading the Navy, Post Office and Indian 
Departments, Under its exposures the chief of the 
Indian Ring was compelled to resign his office. 
IP\HE SUN was the first to expose Grant and Casey’s 
corruptions and usurpations in Louisiana. 


i ig: SUN was the first to expose the enormous 
robberies of the carpet-bag_ Government of the 
South, and the true character of Grant’s Ku-Kluk 
proclamations, Under its exposures, Congress has 
refused to re-enact the Ku Klux bill. 
jie E SUN was the first to nominate that Champion 
of Honesty, Dk. HORACE GREELEY, for President, 
Its effective support was followel by Dr. GREELEY’S 
nomination. 

As in the past, so inthe fature. THE SUN willbe 
no lollower, but a leader in the great work of reform. 
me thief, poe high, or of whatever influence, will 

ye spared, 

As a newspaper, THE SUN stands unrivaled. It 
gives all the news, and frequently prints the most im- 
portant in advance of its contemporaries, It is fur- 
nished to the public at the cheapest possible rates. 
As an advertising medium it is unequaled. 


The Weekly San for the Presidential 
Campaign, 

THE WEEKLY SUN will be especially valuable during 
the residential canvass 

it will contain full and interesting accounts of all 
important events that mark the progress of the 
cwupaign, 

The union of independent voters of all parties to 
break down Grantism and corruption, and rescue the 
Goverlinent and the country, seems destined to be 
realized. 

Such a combination is sure to sweep the field and 
achieve a victory second only to the triuiiph of our 
forefathers over the British armies and the British 
Government. 

THE WEEKLY SvuNn is the cheapest journal in the 
world. It contains eight pages of reading matter, 
and is in every respect, both as a family and political 
newspaper, fully equal to auy other published in the 
country, not merely in interest and ability, but in the 
quantity of useful information and pleasant enter- 
tainment which its columns furnish, 

THE WEEKLY SUN is furnished to subscribers at 
the uniform rate of one dollar a year for each copy, 
always payable in advance. 

TERMS OF THE SUN. 
DAILY, PER YEAR TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS ..... $6,00 
SEMI-WEEKLY, PER PEAR.............e00e0 00 
TEN COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS..........++++ 18.00 
TWENTY COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. as 8 00 
FIFTY COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 0.00 
WEEKLY, 00 
875-78 Address, THE SUN, 
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It strikes at corruption | 





FRANK 


AY 
$19,000 for THREE Dollars! 
$30,000 in Prizes. 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


10,000 Tickets at $3 each. 


NEWSPAPER. 


RELIABLE SCHEME. : 
‘Musical & Gift Carnival. 


Drawing July 20th, 1872, at Omaha, Neb. 


POSITIVELY NO 


REFERENCES.—J. H. Millard, Mayor of Omaha ; 
Engineer Southern Pacific R. R., Council Bluifs ; ¢ 
Salt Lake; C. B. Smith & Co., 
Campbell, U. S. Marshal, Chicago. 


W. Meade, 
New York City ; James E. 


POSTPONEMENT. | 


1st National Bank, Omaha; Gen. G. M. Dodge, Chie 
Manager Northern Pacitic R. R. ; Walker Bros., 
McLean, Collector of Customs, Chicago; B. H. 
Adiress, G. H. COLLINS, Omaha, Neb. 








Wooster House 
PROPERTY AND CASH FUND, 


$150,000, 


DANBURY, CONN., 
To be Drawn July 4th, 1872. 


75.000 TICKETS, $2 EACH, 

ONE GRAND PRIZE OF ‘iii WOOSTER HOUSE, 
Including Lands, Buildings, Furniture, Ete., 
Valued at $100,000. 

16,488 Cash Prizes, ranging from $2 to $3,000, 
ONE PRIZE TO EVERY 4% TICKETS. 
TT\HIS scheme is the best ever offered, pre- 

senting more Cash Prizes, and of greater value. 
Thoroughly guaranteed and perfectly honorabie, being 
indorsed and guaranteed by leading men of the State, 
and conducted by men of the strictest integrity. For 
circulars, views, plans, etc., apply to NATHAN 
TURRELL, Wooster House, Danbury, Conn. Good, 


energetic Agents wanted, who can furnish references. 
| 


872-75 


J. G. SCHULL, 
Merchant ‘Tailor, 


Formerly of 32 Ann Street, 


H4s5 OPENED with an ENTIRE NEW 
Stock of Goods for the present season, com- 
prising many exclusive novelties from the London 
market, which are made up in the latest English 
styles, at moderate prices. Former patrons are in- 
vited to visit and select, and the patronage of the 
general public is also solicited. 


J. G. SCHULL, 


— | Ann Street, Ney Ww 


MICROSCOPES 


For Scientific Investigations and the Entertainment 
of the Family Circle. Illustrated Price List sent free 
on application. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau 
Street, . 867-77-0-eOW 


\ vork. 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH | A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made forthe purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
eflicient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR eae a 
Send for descriptive & i?lustrated Pamphlet 
: toBE NJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURE! 
3K 31 Federal & 152 Kneeland 8 ts, Boston 
y 3 Br N. ¥3 
WELL. & Lupwi 
a;J ; 

















SELLING MY 
NEW and POPULAR 
U. S. and State Maps, 
Pictorial Charts, Books, 
Prints, etc. 


In demand everywhere. Small 
capital required. Vlease say 


where you saw this advertise- 
ment, and write for catalogue 


to - E. C. BRIDGMAN, 
_ Made “ 


5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Part iculars free. 
G. STINSON & Co. , Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


$200 





Ts DE ‘BILI'1 ry OF OUR BOYS, and the 
Early Decay of our Young Men.—A 
new work by James C, Jackson, M.D., just published, 
Flexible covers. Seventy papes. Price, 50 cents, 
Send for table of contents to AUSTIN, JACKSON 
& U0., Dansville, Liv. Co., N. Y. Set 


Book Agents 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, will miss 
it if they do not at once write for circulars of the best 
selling book published. Extraordinary inducements 





offered. Address, F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N. Y. 
e 873-98 
STOCK OF CAMPAIGN 


(THE LARGEST 
Badges in the country. 
AMERICAN BADGE Co., 


Circulars now Ready. 
Providence, R lL, 
87: ~ -TE 


Address, 


STAMMERING, DX. “WHITE, 102 East 

26th St. . No pay until cured. References: 

clergymen and others. Send for circular of cases cured. 
374-75 


Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, 
CRIBS AND CRADLES, 


Of superior style and finish. All furnished with spring 
bottoms, requiring but one mattress when in use. 


Tucker Manufacturing Company. 


39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
117 and 119 Court St., Boston. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1854,) 
Manufacturers of Piano Fortes. 








Waresoemsa, 17 Union Square, 5. 7. 


POARD and RESIDENCE offered to a 

lady or gentleman in the house of a clergyman, 

at Torquay, Devonshire. Every comfort; good so- 

ciety. Terms, five guineas aweek. Address, Mrs. C., 

Post Office, St. Mary’s Church, Torquay, Devon, Eng- 
land. 








 KEyestem £O- 
WANDING 


WATCHES 


GEND FOR DESCRIPTIVEPRICELIST 


@ E.Howard &Co.3 “a 
foe 1S MAIDEN LANE. NEW YOR 











The Best Place in New York to Buy Reli- 
able Watches, fine Diamonds, rich fashionable Jew- 
elry and sterling Silver Wedding Presents, is 
SQUIRE’S, 97 Fulton Street. Diamonds a specialty. 





Lowest Prices. Send Jor 
sehies f or call at 
Fireworks *, ARSELLS, 
36 yam St., N.Y. 
Bi 76 


R EAD “THE BIRTH-MARK,” 
v BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 

the ¢1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in FRANK 
LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER. 





IIORACE WATERS, 


A Great Offer. ali Bresdway, 1. Yx 


\ TILL DISPQSE of One Hundred 

PIANOS, MELODEONS, and ORGANS of six 
first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take a small portion cash, aud balance in monthly or 
quart rly installments, 


PRICES OF LEADING ARTICLES. 





Piper Hiedsieck (currency) - $22.85 
Hiedsieck & Co. or Chas. Hiedsieck (currency) 20 50 
Hiedsieck & Co, or Monopole - 24.50 
Mumm’s Dry Verzenay’ - - “ 22..0 
Bass Ale or Guinness Porter . “ 2.00 


Old Whiskies, Brandies, Wines of France, Spain 
and Portugal, Havana Cigars and Fancy Groceries. 
Agents for Pleasant Valley Wine Co.’s Still or Spark- 
ling Wines. H. B. KIRK & CO., 69 Fulton Street. 
bstablished 1853. tf 





You ask WHY we can sel} 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
3290? e answer—lt costs 
, less than $300to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit, 
We have no Agenta dut sh ip 
meme direct to families at Factor 

; price, and warrant Five Y pont 

Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 800 Bankers, 
Merchanta, &c. (some of whom 
you mar know), using our Planos in 40 States and Territories, 

U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
WLAGI FOR THE PARLOR, 

Send a stamp for a price-list. 
H Conjuring Reposi 
artz Uonjuring Repository, 


743 Broadway, New York. 


Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack. The most astounding 
card-tricks can be done without practice. post- 
free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. iewre 














COLLINS METAL 
Wateh E’actory 



































one minute in six months. 


weight and finish. 
certificate, 
a seventh one free. 
COLLINS METAL. 


agents. 
N.Y.; P. 0. Box 3,696. 
we then send the gos free of expense, 








THE COLLINS METAL 
Watches and Jewelry. 


s cut resents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
gases 904 010 chains, These watches, for accuracy of time, 
and in appearance, fully equal gold watches costing $250. 
of our watches that have been used on railroads have not varied 
We m: yh 

20 and $25—all Patent Levers, Full Jewel 
Gente Ladies’ and Boys’ sizes. Chains $2 to $12, according to 
Every watch is fully guaranteed by a special 
When six watches are ordered at one time, we sen 1 

All kinds of Jewelry of our same unequaled 
Goods sent by Express C.0.D. The — 

ollins Watches can only be had of us, We have no traveling 
Z Address, COLLINS WATC H FACTORY, 33> 
When P. 0. Money Orders are sent to us, 


Some 





ualities—prices $15, 
, in Hunting Cases, 





Broadway, 





271 
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THE GREAT 


Dodworth’s World-Renowned Band, 


Under the direction of 
HARVEY B. DODWORTH, of New York, 
Comprising 50 members ; 
Also the Queen of Song, Mrs. JENNIE VAN ZANDT; 
MLLE. FILOMENO, 
The distinguished Violinist and Pianist ; 


And other great artists, including Mr. BENT, the 
renowned Cornet Soloist ; on 


FALLS FIELD, ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
July 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th, 1872, 


Under the Mammoth Tent used last season by Mr. 
P. 'T. Barnum for his two combined shows, being the 
largest canvas tent in the world. 

Three concerts each three first days, the last day 
two concerts only, by ail the city bands. July 2d, 3d 
and 4th, Doors open at 10 a.M., 2 P.M., and 7 P.M. 
July 5th, Doors open 9 a.M.and7P.M, This last day 
the Distribution will take place. This will be the 
largest Musical Carnival ever given in New York 
State. 


PRIZES, $175,000 
Given to Ticket-holders without any Reserve. 


These Gifts consist of the most Valuable, Rare, 
Elegant and Costiy Goods and Property. 


TICKETS ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


Every person purchasing one ticket may become 
the possessor of these world-renowned prizes: 


The Creat Carnival Six-in-Hand, 
Consisting of these match'ess teams: Barnum’s Rlack 
Team, the late ( olonel Fisk’s Gray Team, and 
Tillinghast’s Splendid Blood Bays, 
forming the six fluest 
horses in the 
world, 


The Elegant Landau Coach 
Made for the Emperor of Germany, and a Splendid 
GOLD-MOUNTED HARNESS. 


The Magnificent Parlor and Bedroom Set of 
Furniture 
Made for the Grand Duke Alexis. 


The Miniature Steamboat “Providence,” 
Made of Silver and Gold, for the late Colonel Fis, with 
&@ Musical Box attached, which plays eight tunes. 


The Beautiful White Trick Pony. 
The Mammoth Ox, weighing 4,000 pounds. 


An immense number of 
Trees and Plants of the Rarest Kinds. 


In addition to these matchless attractions are in- 
numerable others, consisting of — Furniture, 
Jewelry, Solid Bronze Articles, Majolica Ware, and 
many other articles of bijouterie and veriu ; Sewing- 
Machines, Pianos, Organs, Harnesses, Trunks and 
Satchels, Oil Paintings and every variety of Parlor 
Adornments, Furs, Carriages, Chromos, and Silk 
Dresses and Patterns, etc., etc. In a word, there are 
the unparalleled number of 6,267 splendid gifts, 
valued at $175,000, to be distributed, and every 
holder of a dollar ticket stands a fair chance of be- 
coming a rich man. 


PLAN OF DISTRIBUTION. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand numbers, 
representing the number of tickets issued, will be 
placed in ONE wheel, and cards inscribed with the 
names of the gifts will be placed in another. lrom 
these wheels a number and a gift will be drawn sii 
ultaneously, the number drawn in each instance tak- 
ing the gift drawn at the same time, 

All orders for tickets by mail must be addressed to 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Manager, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK STATE. 
64 BUFFALO STREET (Powers’s Commercial Building). 
tf 
“THE BIRTH-MARK,” 


R EAD 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


the $1,500 Prize Story, now publishing in FRANK 
L LESLIB’ 8 CHIMNEY CORNER. 


Royal Havana Lottery, of Cuba. 
$330, he in Gold Drawn every 17 Days. 


Prizes cashed and information furnished by GEO. 
UPHAM, 9 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 868-80 

















GENUINE MEERSCHAUM 
and Amber Goods, as well as the 
newest WIENER NOVELTIES, are of- 
fered at the lowest manufacturers’ 
prices, wholesale and retail, by 
JOHN N. MENHARD, Manufac- 
turer (established thirty-five years). 
I Wolizeile, No, 33, Vienna, Aus- 

: tria ; and at the American Branch, 
H. L. SCHREINER, Savannah, Ga. All goods war- 
ranted for quality and finish. Llustrated price-lists 
sent gratis. Orders solicited. tf-eow 


Brown's Montane Cool” Stove-Lid Lifter. 














With Patent Hollow Handle, 
A KITCHEN LUXURY. 


Brown's Double Cone Ventilating jaa 
THE BEST IN USE. PRICE 50 CENTS, 
For sale by all Dealers. Manufactured by 
G. B. WALBERIDGE, 55 Chambers St. , N.Y. 


OYALHAVANA 
LOTTERY OF CUBA, 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
. paid in Gold, and information fur- 
: nished. Orders solicited and promptl 
filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons and a 
kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N. Y. 
that you have read these adver- 
YoU KNO tisements for years. WE know 
that you need the Star Spangled Banner. You can 
have it a whole year with elegant chromo, for only 
75cents. Specimens 6 cents. Address, “BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING GLASSES & FRAMES, 
No.82 BOWERY, 




















Above Canal Street, NEW YORK. 
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A RAILROAD, 


WATCH, 


[TRAVELERS by Railroad fre ntly find 
their watches completely demor shised by the 
ro overcome this dilti- 


co.itinuous jar ef the train. 
th watchmakers, 


culty has long been a problem Ww 
and it is now successfully accomplished in the new 
grade made by the 


AMERICAN WATCH CO., | 


Of Waltham. 


This watch is made in the most substantial manner, 
on the most approved principles, and combines all the 
recent improvements. hi Ss a new micrometrical 
regulator, by which the slightest variation can be 
easily corrected, Itis carefully adjusted, ani may be 
entirely relied on to run accurately, wear well, and 
ENDURE THE HARDEST USAGE, 
Without any derangement whatever. We confidently 
recommend this watch to the trade and the public as 4 
The Best Watch for the Price in this 
Market. 

The full trade-mark engraved on the plate of each 
watch 1s, 
‘“* AMERICAN . ATCH CO., CR ESC ENT STREET, 
ALTHAM, ”M: ASS., 


And it is distinctively known as the CRESCENT ST. } 

Watch. For saie by 

SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, | 
20 & 22 John John St. New York, if-o | 


C RANE & COM PANY, 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN | 
FANCY GROCERIES, 
190 Falton Street, New York, 





Sole Agents for the United States and Canadas, for 
BATTY & CO., London, Celebrated English Pickles 








and Sauces: WILLIAM CORRY & CO., Belfast, Ire- | <s 
land, Unrivaled Ginger Ale ; and paras Hill’s 
East India Manioca. 867-92-0 


If you nana get your Money? s Worth 
from your food, take DR. WALKER’S VINEGAR BIT- | 
TERS. They stimulate the glands, produce a new flow 
of digestive juices, cure indigestion, constipation, 
ayspepsia. 0 


OUT OF THE LITTLE 





[Jury 6, 1872. 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


65 and 567 Broadway, 

will continue the sale of their 
IMMENSE STOCK of SIL- 
VER WARE, DIAMONDS, 
JEWELRY and FANCY 
GOODS, during the SUM- 
MER MONTHS. Al goods 
|will be sold WITHOUT RE- 
SERVE, at a GREAT RE- 
‘DUCTION, to CLOSE THE 
BUSINESS, o 


MOLLER's 


COD. LIVER ait 





66 O® LATE YEARS IT HAS BECOME 
almost impossible to get any Cod Liver Oil 
that patients can digest, owing to the objectionat le 
mode of procuring and preparing the livers, * * * 
MOLLER, of Christiana, Norway, prepares an oil which 
is perfectly pure, and jn eve “iu respect all that can be 
wished.’—Dr. L. A. Sayre before Academy ot Medi- 
cine. (See Medical Record, December, 1869, p. 447. 


Are you broken in He -alth one Spirit 3 
Dr. WALKER’S VINEGAR BITTERS Will restore you; 
they vitalize the system, enrich the blood, stre ngthen 
the nerves, give appetite, elasticity, courage, will. 0 


AYSON’ s INDELIBLE INK. 


Do not dept nd on stencil plates 
Use only Payson’s old, reliable Inde lib le Ink. 





ama ‘INSURE YOUR PLATE GLASS 


Against all accidental or malicious breakage. Terms 


The Fifth Avenue Hotel Conference Horn gives forth a bugle blast for Sales From the little | supplied on application to NEW YORK PLATE GLASS 
end comes forth an infantile squeak, in which the only distinguishable sound is—Groesbeck. 


| INSURANCE CO., 194 Broadway, New York. tf-o 





JAY COOKE & CO, 


New York, 20 Wall Street; 


WASHINGTON, 
15th St., opp. U.S. Treasury & 





PHILADELPHIA, 
14 South Third Street; 





> 





DRA W 


Foreign Exchange, Cable Transfers, 


ISSUE 





Commercial and Traveling Credits, 


AND 


Execute Orders for Securities both here and in Europe. 


Ovr Traveling Credits, available in all parts of the world, can be procured at either of our offices, OF 
through our correspondents, banks and bankers in the United States and Canada. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., 


‘Al LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


$300,000! | 
MISSOURI STATE LOTTERY. At Reduced Prices. 


Legalized — Authority and Drawn in | Bathing Dresses, Bathing Drawers, 
: Bathing Caps, Bathing Shoes. 
Grand Single Number Scheme. | Men’s Fancy Half-Hose. 


50,000 NUMBERS. 
Class G, ei be Drawn July 31, 1872. Elegant Suspenders, 
Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, 


6,880 Prizes, Amounting to $300,000. 














eciiiin a. Meads Wiibeiiin at: ives The Celebrated Trowser-Fitting Drawers, 
ices S:: aes] | Shemeet: “geg| ue Mating, OOS and Theeod 
Apres: ooo] SPrucscr: 390 Pe ange gi 
ne oe fe SOS 
pond: Solodecpese: “SS| sowaw seamen SCARED AND Tins 
’ . 


Tickets, F 2 Ahn Af a $5. With the latest Novelties in 


ae Our lotteries are chartered by the State, are ELEGANT NECKWEAR. 


always drawn at the time named, and all drawings 

are under the supervision of sworn commissioners. The Reductions in the Prices are Real, the 
5 

Goods the Best in the Market. 











Sar The official drawing will be published in the 
St. Louis papers, and a copy sent to purchasers of 
tickets. 
aa We will draw a similar scheme the last day of | 
every month during the year 1872. 
fae Remit at our risk by POST-OFFICE MONEY | £ 
pt st ey cet LETT = DRAFT or EX- 
-RESS. Send for acircular. Address, N 
MURRAY, MILLER & CO., 0. 637 BROADWAY. 874-150 


Post-Office Box 24 46. [865-66-0] ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








IoRRiIiBiI B 

SUFFERED with CATARRH thirty years, and ~ ¥ 

was cured by a simple remedy. Will send re 
ceipt, eree free, to all afflicted, 











REV. . ME AD, Drawer 176, Syracuse, N.Y. 
72-75-0 NOISELESS, 
LOCK-8TITCH 
FAMILY 


Amie ilte 2s Looms F elt. 
Sewing Machine. 
Challenges the 
world in perfection 
of work, strength 
z3and beauty of 
_ stitch, durability of 
construction, and 
rapidity of motion, 
Call and examine. 
Send for circular. 
Agents wanted. 






WELI-TESTED ARTICLE of GOOD 
P thickness and durability, suitable for steep or 
f.at roofs ; can be applied by an ordinary mechanic or 
handy laborer. Send for circular and samples to BLEES §. M. CO,, 
E. H. MARTIN, 70 Maiden Lane and 9 Liberty Street, “< 623 Br’dw’y, N.Y. | 
New York, 863-75-0 — Z. 86l-o-tf | 








THE 
(ORIGIN AT) 


NS ef y Continental Life Insurance Co., 





\ iA / 
a 7 
S Of HARTFORD, Conn. 
p) 
SN INCORPORATED MAY, 1862. 
q SAM’L E. ELMORE, President. JOHN S&S. RICE, Vice-President. 
f oe% FRANCIS D, DOUGLASS, Secretary. H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
Ps Re oo a #5 The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience and 
But po = present management, to those who desire to place their insurance in a con- 
APriat ¢ 290 00° servative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
meager e absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with pervect 
re security. 
aa- A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fle o 8S 








SIGNALS OF DANGER. 


Disease, like the rattlesnake, usually gives fair warning before it strikes. A 
failing appetite, a furred tongue, nausea, headache, want of proper action in 
the bowels, feverishness, lassitude, nervousness, an uneasy feeling in the sto- 
mach, etc., are all symptomatic of a coming attack of indigestion, biliousness, 
colic, fever, or some Other positive form of disease. When thus menaced, 
resort immediately to 

TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
And thus avert the attack. Acting simultaneously upon the digestive organs, 
the liver, the bowels and the nerves, this refreshing and agreeable altcrative 
Will soon restore the system to its normal condition of health, regularity and 
vigor. Sold by all druggists, 0 


CUNDURANGO. 


Price Reduced? 


Being assured of an ample 








THE “LIGHT RUNNING” s 


“DOMESTIC’§ 










XQ Ne supply of the Cundurango 

04 " 4 Park, hereafter the price of 

“ LB EXMict Sie 

i> J EXTRACT is Te- 

A DOMESTIC tM}. ay duced to $3 per bottle, 
} a7) p wi ‘This wonderiul remedy 

ad OMe } ete cures Cancer, Sciofula, 

A DOMESTIC ff) “PO Ze By mye Kheumatism, Catarrh, Con- 
oe =~ sumption, Ulcers, Salt 

v. {TRADE MASA | Rheum, Syphilitic and all 

mB Nw (08 (Lronic Blood Diseases. 


A DOMESTIC 


It Pepys Best Blood Purifier known. Bar Send for 
acircular. Office, No. 60 Cedar Street, New York. 0 


‘okey St 384 
” YEAST, S 


LIFETIME.” 
Address %& 
“DOMESTI6” §S, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 














95,000 tickets, 47,500 prizes. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

P. 0. Box 6080, 116 Nas sau St., New York. tf-o 


_ Pat 1869 and 1872. BED B U Cc S, 
Flies, Musquitos, Roaches, 


InsEcts oN PLANTS, FLEAS 
oN ANIMALS, 
Are instantly killed by using 


RAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn. Cash CHINNOCK’S Pat. Imp’d 
Assets, $2.000,000. Grants LIFE and 


oni cts) POWDER GUN, 
ates Also insures against ACCI- And Chinnock’s Death Dealing Insect Powder 


DENTS, causing death or total disa- : 

bility. Policies written by the year or Flies and —— are yt? bre thee oy and garb on | apt oat of 
"i every room. © insect can live where it is used, yet it is perfect! y harn 

month. Has paid $700 per day for less to animal life. Should be used in every House, Steathboat and Car. 

8 Years in benefits to policy-holders. ©] Gun and large package of Powder sent free by express for $1. Sells at 


sight. Agents wanted. Address 
5 


PERFECT FHTING 
SHIRTS. 


: CERMAN | 
~ §elf-Measure for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of COVERNMENT LOTTERI ES, 


Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and AND 


Collars sent free every where. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


E. M. & WM. WARD, 
862 Broadway, cor. Union Square ; Wachsmann & Co., Bankers, 
12, 14, and 16 John St., N. Y. 


ALSO, P.O. Box 3,316, 
tf-o 387 Broadway, New York. 865-77-0 
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